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CHEMICAL AFFINITIES. 


BY M. WILSON. 


AmonG all the wonders of the ma- 
terial world, there are none greater 
than those which are exhibited in the 
likings, or affinities,which the different 
elementary particles or atoms show 
for each other. Each readily forms an 
intimate union with some, while it re- 
pels others as if disdaining any rela- 
tionship ; and, moreover, where two 
kinds of matter show an affinity or 
congeniality, they will unite in certain 
definite proportions, and in no other. 

Let us begin with that all-abundant 
element oxygen, and exhibit some of 
its affinities for other elements, which 
are so strong that it is never found by 
itself, unless under compulsion. It is 
the only element which is capable of 
uniting with all others, with perhaps a 
single exception. In forming water, 
just eight parts of the oxygen by 
weight unite with one part of hydrogen, 
and in no other proportions will they 
form water. Yet eight additional 
parts of oxygen, that is, sixteen parts, 
will unite wit! one of hydrogen, but 
the compound is a bitter, disagreeable 
liquid. 

Oxygen will unite with nitrogen in 
the proportion of eight parts of oxygen 
to fourteen of nitrogen, and with car- 
bon in the proportion of eight parts of 
oxygen to six of carbon. We have 
thus given the most simple combining 








proportions of these four elementary 
substances, that of hydrogen being 
taken as the standard; and it is found 
that, with whatever elements they com- 
bine, they never vary from these pro- 
portions, or multiples of these. Thus 
the combining proportions of oxygen 
are always 8, 16, 24, 32, 40, or some 
higher multiple of 8; and the com- 
bining proportions of carbon are 6, 12, 
18, 24, 30, or some higher multiple of 
6. A similar principle is found to ap- 
ply to all other elementary substances, 
each having its combining proportion, 
or chemical equivalent, trom which, or 
some multiple of which, it never 
varies. 

As we can form no conception of the 
number of combinations that may arise 
from sixty-one elements, so we can form 
no estimate of the number of different 
compounds to which their union may 
give rise ; for we must remember that 
a difference in the proportions of the 
elements—and sometimes a mere dif- 
ference in the arrangement—-may con- 
stitute very different things. An in- 
stance of this is seen in the composition 
of vinegar, sugar, alcohol, and starch, 
neither one of which contains any ele- 
ment not in the others. 


LEADING CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FOUR 
PRINCIPAL ELEMENTS: OXYGEN— 
HYDROGEN—-CARBON——NITRO- 

GEN, 

Four elements in one firm band 


Give form to life, build sea and land.— 


[ScHILLer. 


The leading characteristics of oxygen 
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are, that it is the supporter of combus- 
tion—as fire will not burn without its 
presence——and it is also the life-sustain- 
ing element in the air we breathe. 
When a piece of charcoal, which is 
pure carbon, is burned in the open air, 
the combustion consists in the union of 
the carbon of the charcoal with the 
oxygen of the air, forming the com- 
pound, carbonic acid. When wood is 
burned, the process and result are the 
same, with the exception that the wood 
is not wholly carbon, and the other in- 
gredients appear during the combus- 
tion in the form of smoke and ashes. 
The rusting of metals is a slow combus. 
tion, termed oxidation ; and whenever 
oxygen unites with any other element, 
some degree of heat is evolved in the 
process. 

Iron and steel, and other metals, will 
burn with exce ding brilliancy in oxy- 
gen gas; and, what is more strange, 
the most intense heat known is _pro- 
duced by burning oxygen and hydrogen 
in the proportions which form water. 
Although no two things in nature are 
more opposite in character than fire and 
water, yet in this burning process the 
water is the product of the fire! 
Oxygen is heavier than common air, 
and may be poured from one vessel in- 
to another ; yet it is invisible, inodor- 
ous, and tasteless, and can be detected 
only by its effects upon other bodies. 

‘As a candle burns in oxygen gas with 
much greater brilliancy and rapidity than 
in common air, so animals breathe in it 
with an increase of pleasure; but it ex- 
cites them, quickens their circulation, 
throws them into a state of fever, and 
finally kills them by excess of excitement. 
They live too rapidly in pure oxygen gas, 
and burn away in it like the fast-flaring 
candle,” —JOHNSTON. 

Hydrogen is the lightest and most 
attenuated form of matter with which 
we are acquainted, being fourteen and 
a half times lighter than common air; 
hence it is the most suitable gas for in- 

flating balloons. Though forming two 
thirds of the bulk of water and one 
ninth of its weight, it is highly inflam- 





mable when brought in contact with 
the oxygen of the atmosphere. Hence, 
when it is found, as often happens, in 
coal-mines, united with carbon from 
the coal, and with oxygen, the mixture 
which is known as fire-damp is highly 
dangerous to life, as it is liable to vio- 
lent explosions when lighted by acci- 
dent. Moreover, those who escape the 
fire are liable to be suffocated by the 
carbonic acid which it produces. 

The danger from fire-damp, however, 
has been in great part removed by the 
miners’ “ safety lamp,” invented by Sir 
Humphrey Davy. He found that the 
flame of «a lavap would not ignite bodies 
through a fine wire gauze ; and by in- 
closing the miners’ lamp within this 
cheap material, he was enabled both to 
indicate, by its waning light, the pres- 
ence of a gas which is fatal to life if 
long respired, and also to guard against 
the dreadful effects of an explosion. 
Thousands may attribute their safety 
to 
‘*That lamp’s metallic gauze, 

That curtain of protecting wire, 
Which Davy delicately draws 

Around explosive, dangerous fire.” 


As intense heat may cause the de- 
composition of water, and set free both 
the inflammable hydrogen and the oxy- 
gen which it contains, so, when water 
is thrown on a burning building in 
such quantity as not to quench the fire, 
it may add fuel to the flames. ‘“ Set- 
ting the river on fire” is by no means 
an impossibility, although it would 
not prove a very economical fuel. 

Carbon, found in a solid state in char- 
coal and in the diamond, and in crys- 
tallized form in the latter, unites read- 
ily with oxygen to form carbonic acid. 
With hydrogen it unites to form a 
numerous class of compounds. It also 
forms nearly one half of the solid parts 
of all plants; and hence, in the econ- 
omy of vegetation, it performs a most 
important part. 

As carbonic acid, which is poisonous 
to animals when breathed in quantities, 
is produced both by the process of com- 
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bustion and by the breathing of animals, 
the atmosphere would soon become un- 
fit for respiration unless nature had 
provided some way for removing this 
deleterious compound. ‘This process is 
performed by growing vegetables, as 
already explained ; and so well do the 
operations by which this gas is produced 
and remove harmonize, that it is never 
found in excess in places left free to 
the circulation of the air. 

Any one who wishes to test the 
character of carbonic acid may do so by 
pouring vinegar upon common soda, 
but he must be cautious about inhaling 
the fumes which arise. What is very 
singular about this gas is, that although 
it cannot be taken into the jungs with- 
out injury, considerable quantities of it 
may be swallowed with impunity ; for 
it is this same gas which gives their 
sparkling briskness to fermented ]i- 
quors, to soda-water, and to the waters 
of some mineral springs. 

Nitrogen, which is known to us only 
in the form of a gas, is destitute of 
either taste, smell, or color. It sup- 
ports neither combustion nor respira- 
tion ; a lighted taper introduced into it 
is immediately extinguished, and ani- 
mals placed within it soon die. Yet 
it forms nearly four-fifths, by bulk, of 
the air we breathe ; and although it is 
not known to enter into the composi- 
tion of any of the great mineral masses 
of the earth, it forms a considerable 
part of most animal’ and some vegeta- 
ble substances. 

Nitrogen is remarkable for its nega- 
tive properties ; and asit enters reluc- 
tantly into union with most other ele- 
mentary substances, and it is quite 
prone to escape from them, it forms 
very unstable compounds. In the de- 
cay of animal and vegetable matter it 
escapes into the air in the form of am- 
monia, a compound of hydrogen and 
nitrogen, which is the chief ingredient 
of all animal and vegetable manures. 
When united with oxygen in certain pro- 
portions, it forms the well known corro- 
sive substance called nitric acid or aqua 
fortis,an article of great value in the arts. 





WHAT CAME OF IT. 


BY MRS. LYDIA JANE PIERSON, 


“ ELLEN, my child,” said Mrs. Alsop, 
to her orphan grand-daughter, “ you 
have not been as cheerful as usual, 
these few days; may I ask the reason 
why ?” 

“Certainly, dear mother; you are 
entitled to my confidence ; yet I almost 
dread to tell you. It is a matter on 
which the whole happiness of my life 
depends, and J fear that you will not 
understand my feelings on the subject.” 
And the young girl nestled into the 
bosom to which she was tenderly folded, 
and murmured hurriedly, “I can not 
marry Walter Ray—lI do not love him. 
I used to think I did ; but now I know 
better. Since I have become acquain- 
ted with Earnest Sinclair, I find that 
I never loved any other.” 

“Ts Earnest Sinclair aware of the 
state of your feelings?’ asked Mrs. 
Alsop, in a voice of alarm. 

“No, dear grandmother. He never 
spoke to me on such a subject ; yet I 
am sure that he admires me ; and I cer- 
tainly think him, in all respects, the 
finest man | have ever met.” 

‘“‘Tt is well,” murmured Mrs. Alsop, 
and the transient cloud passed from her 
habitually serene countenance. ‘Now 
tell me, Ellen, wherein Mr. Sinclair is 
superior to Walter Ray.” 

“Oh, he is every way superior, 
mother. There is no comparison at all 
between them.” 

“That is no answer, Ellen. Be 
calm, and let us particularize. First, 
has he more beauty of person ?” 

“ Candidly, mother, Walter is much 
the handsomer of the two.” 

‘‘ Has Mr. Sinclair more manly prin- 
ciple?” 

“In that respect, Walter can have 
no superior.” 
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“ Perhaps, then, Sinclair has more 
acquired knowledge ?” 

‘‘ Indeed, I think he has not; for I 
have known him to turn with embar- 
rassment from an abstruse theme of 
conversation.” 

“Wherein, then, is his superiority ?” 

“ Indeed, I can not tell, unless it isa 
polish acquired by an intercourse with 
refined society.” 

“ You mean, Ellen, that he has ac- 
quired something of the tact of the 
hypocritical world ; which professes to 
admire, while it despises; to love, 
while it abhors ; which pours out wel- 
comes to those it wishes beyond the 
sea ; which cries out glorious ! magni- 
ficent! oh, I am in raptures! when 
justice might be done the subject by an 
approving smile. Ellen, I had rather 
see the truthful heart, than all the 
glittering tissues with which fashion, in 
seeking to embellish, disguises, and too 
often, stifles it. Mr. Sinclair uses 
much hyperbolical language ; but re- 
member, Ellen, his extravagant phrases 
are only exaggerated terms for the com- 
mon emotions of the mind. He would 
exclaim ‘oh, it is divine ! when I, with 
an equal feeling of admiration, should 
say, ‘it is beautiful.’ Now listen, my 
child. IJ know something of the work- 
ings of the female heart. This Mr. 
Sinclair has merely caught your fancy. 
Your heart, with all its earnest and 
true affections, belongs to Walter Ray. 
You have loved him long, with a true 
love, founded on esteem, and cherished 
by reciprocal affection. Should you 
cast this love from you, for the fancy 
which has taken possession of you, you 
would soon find that you had exchanged 
real gold for a gilded bauble.” 

“But, grandmother, perhaps they 
are both gold.” 

“Not for you, Ellen. Mr. Sinclair 
would make you a miserable wife. I 
knew his family when he was a baby. 
He is an only son, and his poor, foolish 
mother, instead of subduing his will in 
his early childhood, and teaching him 
obedience, as the first lesson of her love 





—as is the duty of all parents—made 
herself the miserable slave of all his 
childish caprices, rendering herself des- 
picable, and her spoiled pet detestable.” 

‘“‘ But, dear mother, many wise peo- 
ple advocate the persuasive system of 
education.” 

“T do not believe in the wisdom that 
would make Solomon, and a wiser than 
Solomon, fools. I, also, believe in 
moral suasion ; but, first, the will must 
be subdued. Would he be a wise man, 
who should sow his wheat on the un- 
broken sod? He is just as wise as 
those who think to implant precepts 
upon an unsubdued temper. You may 
teach such to assume the semblance of 
goodness ; but all the evil passions of 
nature lie in their strength beneath. 
Earnest Sinclair is a wilful, selfish man. 
He will be a tyrannical husband ; for 
he will claim from his wife the same 
deference, submission, and patient ser- 
vitude, which was yielded him by his 
doting mother. ‘That mother had only 
him to bestow all her love and care up- 
on. His wife will probably be a moth- 
er herself ; and, if he is a fond father, 
she will be the worst and most op- 
pressed of slaves.” 

“Oh, no! you are mistaken, grand- 
mother. Earnest will never enslave a 
woman ; he is too chivalrous for that.” 

“Tell me, Ellen, what do you under- 
stand by that word, chivalry ?” 

“ Why—why—<indeed, mother, I can 
not tell.” 

“‘T believe you, Ellen. It is a term 
much abused. I do not like it. 
Christianity has a far better sound. 
Yet chivalry should be that high sense 
of honor, which respects and defends 
the purity of those who are weaker 
than itself. But in the modern adapta- 
tion, it expresses that self-sufficiency, 
which constitutes itself protector and 
arbiter of that which it looks upon as 
infinitely inferior to itself. I have 
heard these pinks of chivalry say, ‘I 
never dispute with a woman; which 
means, I never so far forget my digni- 
ty, as to suffer the arguments of a crea- 
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ture so infinitely inferior to provoke an 
answer. I heard this same chivalrous 
Mr. Sinclair say to you, yesterday, 
when you spoke of assisting me to get 
dinner ready, ‘I hope, my dear Miss 
Glenrvy, you do not stoop to the drudg- 
ery of housework. I entreat you, 
never do it any more.’ Now, this is a 
sample of his chivalry : he would have 
you sit idly in the parlor, studying how 
you may best display your pampered 
and worthless ‘little lily hands,’ while 
I, your more than mother, perform all 
the work of the house—drudgery, in 
his estimation, though I deem it a 
woman’s noblest duty. He who could 
thus counsel you, has no just perception 
of duty—no right respect for your sex. 

‘‘T had a dear, beautiful sister, once, 
who became a victim to such chivalry. 
Her lover periled his life to save her 
from drowning ; carried her a mile and 
a half in his arms, which feat so exhaus- 
ted him, that he suffered a violent ill- 
ness; fought a duel, and seriously 
wounded a young man, for saying, 
playfully, ‘1 dare say Anna is no bet- 
ter than she should be ;’ and, after per- 
forming a variety of such like feats, 
married her—and mae her very miser- 
able, by his violent, jealous, and over- 
bearing temper. How often, as she 
wept upon my bosom—after his ill 
usage drove her to seek refuge in my 
love—did she exclaim, ‘ Oh, that I had 
perished in the water, rather than have 
owed my life to him, who has made it 
so utterly worthless and bitter ! 

‘“‘T had, also, a very beautiful sister, 
whose very beauty became unpleasing 
to the wise, from the vanity with which 
she cherished and displayed it. She 
found an admirer, who encouraged her 
dislike of household duty ; insisting 
that her beautiful hands were not made 
for labor, and that he could never en- 
dure to see a soil upon their transpar- 
ent whiteness, or the flush of excitement 
or fatigue spoiling the pearly hue of her 
complexion, Well, she gave her wor- 
shiped person into his keeping ; and, 

when he found the necessity of woman’s 





presiding care and gentle ministrations, 
he retracted his erroneous views, and 
maintained that that hand is most 
beautiful, which performs the most 
kind actions, and ministers most to do- 
mestic comfort and happiness. You 
may judge of the life they lived. But 
the worst was, when their daughter, 
who inherited all her mother’s beauty 
and vanity, became the idol of the es- 
tranged husband and doting father ; 
when he required of the waning moth- 
er, not only the performance of all those 
household duties which the daughter 
should have shared, but an almost ser- 
vile attendance on that daughter. 

“The human heart is a strange ma- 
chine, and only to be relied on when 
regulated by the fear of God. They 
may talk of ‘chivalry,’ and ‘ lofty prin- 
ciples ;’ but these are of a piece with 
the ‘ pride of life ’—all children of self- 
esteem. Give me the man who knows 
himself, and values every one according 
to their real merits. He will not use 
false flattery, nor promise that which 
no man is able to perform. He will 
not expect to find a mortal woman per- 
fect, and will know how to appreciate 
her virtues, and bear with her errors 
and faults. You see, Ellen, I am fifty- 
six years old, and have seen much of 
domestic life ; and, having been a close 
observer, have laid up many examples of 
actual occurrence. It is common for 
young people to deem the object of a 
romantic attachment perfect. But wo 
to such as marry under the delusion. 
You remember your wretched uncle, 
Clair. He was a romance-reading 
youth, and used to say, that he would 
never marry a woman in whose person 
or character he could discover a fault. 
We used to tell him he would die a 
bachelor ; but he married a beautiful 
and amiable girl, whom, of course, he 
believed to be perfection. His delusion 
lasted long, for she was amiable, and 
loved him truly ; but, at length, under 
the influence of ill health, and some 
domestic vexation, she spoke angrily to 
him, and retorted bitterly to his re- 
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proaches. He left the house, and re- 
mained away some years. On his re- 
turn, a reconciliation was effected ; but 
it could not last. He became morose 
and unsteady in his habits—what you 
knew him. And all because he found 
one fault in a mortal woman, whom he 
had been so foolish as to deem perfect. 

‘‘T have mentioned all these circum- 
stances to you, because I have observed, 
in Mr. Sinclair, all the objectionable 
traits of character which made the un- 
happiness of the loved ones of my 
youth. 

“Of Walter Ray’s contrasting excel- 
lencies, | will not now speak. You 
know him ; you have long loved him ; 
you are his aftianced wife. I lay no 
injunction upon you but this one; as 
you value your future happiness, con- 
ceal from Walter, and from Sinclair, 
the present state of your mind, and 
wait the result of one year’s close scru- 
tiny and comparison of the two. Then 
act as your judgment shall prompt 
you. Do you promise me this?’ 

‘‘ Yes, dearest mother. You are so 
kind, that I can not but follow your 
advice in all things.” 

* * * % “4 

“What has become of Mr. Sinclair, 
Ellen?” inquired Mrs. Alsop, about 
six months after the date of the pre- 
ceding conversation. 

“ Why, grandmother, he proposed to 
me last week ; and, when I hesitated, 
reproached me for coquetting and tri- 
fling with his affections, and ended by 
assuring me, that he was not so surely 
my slave as [ had imagined. And to- 
day, I heard, that he is paying violent 
attentions to Miss Seraphina Bullard.” 

‘* You seem to bear his desertion like 
a philosopher,” said Mrs. Alsop, smil- 
ing. 
“My dear parent, and guardian 
angel !” cried the young girl, “I en- 
treat you to forgive and forget my folly. 
But for your wise counsel, I should 
have made shipwreck of three hearts’ 
happiness. It was as you said. I did 


truly esteem Walter Ray; though | 








Earnest Sinclair had dazzled my fool- 
ish fancy. Now I will marry Walter, 
and Earnest may take Seraphina ; and 
we will see what will come of it.” 

And what did come of it? Why, if 
you will take a walk with me, you may 
satisfy yourself on that point, We will 
call at the spacious and elegant farm- 
house of Mr. Ray, situated in the cen- 
ter of a domain, exceeding, in richness 
and beauty, many a lordly manor of 
the old world. Here we shall find Mrs. 
Ellen Ray, presiding with dignity, and 
directing her husband’s affairs with 
ability, while he is absent in the senate- 
chamber of his native state. And, 
while he is lending his strong mind to 
the framing of laws for his country, he 
has no fear that his sons, left to their 
mother’s guidance, are becoming law- 
less, and depraved ; for she sways the 
scepter of maternal love with dignity 
and firmness. 

During our walk, we shall, probably, 
encounter a poor, ragged creature, 
staggering along the road, or loitering 
at the tavern door. You would not 
recognize him as Earnest Sinclair ; and 
yet he is not so much changed, as is 
his miserable Seraphina. The dashing 
style in which they at first indulged, 
and the insolent triumph which they 
affected over the ‘‘sober-plodding Mr. 

Ray, and his groveling-spirited wife,” 
renders their present degradation more 
deep and crushing. Poor Seraphina ! 
how great must have been the suffering 
that compelled her to solicit the place 
of laundress to Mrs. Ray. Yet that 
place she now fills, and receives, with 
grateful heart, many a present, which 
is added to her punctually paid wages. 
But her greatest affliction is the bad 
conduct of her two sons. Sinclair 
would not have “their spirit broken, 
and their fine nature debased, by cor- 
poreal punishment. They should be 


_ lured to a love of virtue, and then they 


| 


would, as an inevitable consequence, 
turn, with abhorrence, from every vice.” 
But the poor boys grew up, contum- 
acious and quarrelsome; contemning 
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and defying, first, maternal authority, 
next, the laws of their country, and, 


finally, their ailegiance to Jehovah. 
There is no hope of their reformation, 
for they were never formed to virtue ; 
and their career of daring crime will, at 
length, be arrested by the penal laws of 
an outraged community. 


AANA AAA At 


Personal Recollections of Charlotte 
Elizabeth, 


IRELAND. 


Number Two. 


WE took up our abode in the town 
of Kilkenny, so richly blessed with 
gospel privileges, and so far removed 
from the annoyances to which I was 
exposed while trying to fulfil the land- 
lord’s part over a property inextricably 
involved, and now also placed in the 
hands of trustees. I had sought the 
maintenance of that character “for the 
sake of the poor tenants, whose affec- 
tion for me was very great, and among 
whom I had of late been frequently al- 
lowed to read the scriptures. The ne- 
cessity, however, of providing for my- 
self, and the hopeless perplexities of my 
nominal ottice, between head-landlords, 
under-tenants, trustees, a receiver, and 
all the endless machinery of an embar- 
rassed little Irish estate, compelled me 
to seek a more quiet sphere; and in 
Kilkenny I found all that could com- 


bine to encourage mein the pursuit of 


honest independence in the way of use- 
fulness. I finished “ Osric,” which 
formed a good-sized volume, and com- 
menced the pleasant task of writing 
penny and twopenny books for the 
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Dublin Tract Society, who paid me lib- 
erally, and cheered me on my path with 
all the warmth of Christian affection. 
It was indeed a delightful task, and 
God had raised up to me also a friend 
to whose truly paternal kindness I owe 
more than ever can be told, Mr. George 
Sanford, now Lord Mountsandford, 
who, from our first acquaintance, en- 
tered with a father’s interest into all 
that concerned me. Thus encouraged, 
I held on my way, and tasted the 
sweets that I hope to enjoy to the end 
of my days—those of the original curse 
brightened by the irreversible blessing : 
“Tn the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread ;” “ Be ye steadfast, unmovable, 
always abounding in the work of the 
Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your 
labor shall not be in vain in the Lord.” 
I am to narrate a trial of faith and 
doctrine which by the mercy of God 
produced effects just the reverse of what 
wus intended. ‘This was no less than a 
vigorous attempt to convert me _ to 
Popery. I had not yet bestowed any 
great attention on the details of that 
abominable device, but was most fully 
persuaded of its being a system of 
idolatrous delusion, the working of 
which was strikingly manifested in the 
wretchedness, the immorality, the tur- 
bulence and degrading superstitions of 
the poor creatures around me. It never 
had been my practice to tamper with 
or to compromise what I knew to be 
wrong ; therefore I had not suffered 
curiosity to lead me within the walls of 
a mass-house, nor in any way to put on 
the semblance of an agreement which 
cannot really exist between the temple 
of God and idols. I believed Popery 
to be the Babylon of the Apocalypse, 
and I longed for resolution to proclaim 
to the deluded victims, ‘“‘Come out of 
her, my people.” This I had never 
done, but on the contrary fell cheer- 


fully in with the then cautious policy of 


my friends,and so framed my little 
books and tracts as to leave it doubtful 
whether they were written by a Pro- 
testant or not. Paul to the Jews be- 
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came as a Jew, that he might gain the 
Jews: I, by a false process of reason, 
thought it allowable to become as an 
idolater to the idolaters, that I might 
gain the idolaters. An awful, pre- 
sumptuous sin! The Jew possesses the 
fair blossom of gospel truth, which by 
kindly fostering is to be expanded and 
ripened into the rich fruit : the Papist 
holds in his hand an apple of Sodom, 
beneath the painted rind of which is a 
mass of ashes and corruption. He must 
be induced to fling it away, and to 
pluck from the tree of life a wholly dif- 
ferent thing. 

My Protestant principles, such as 
they were, withheld me from visiting 
the convent which formed a principal 
attraction to the military and other 


to draw me thither, adducing the ex- 
amples of Christian ministers and other 
spiritual people, who did not scruple to 
go; but in vain. At length a lady 
came tome with an earnest request 
from “the most interesting nun in the 
establishment,” to give her some in- 
formation on the best mode of convey- 
ing instruction to a poor little girl in 
their school, deaf and dumb. Here was 
a call of duty : I knew it could not be 
effectually done unless in person ; and 
to the surprise of my friend, I volun- 
teered to accompany her to the con- 
vent. 

The nun was indeed a most engaging 
young lady; in personal appearance, 
in manner, in feeling, realizing the vis- 
ions of my girlish romance, when read- 
ing idle stories in novels on such topics. 
She had, moreover, all the animated 
warmth of a genuine [rishwoman, and 
her fine countenance, beaming with be- 
nevolent joy at our successful begin- 
ning, and with affectionate gratitude 
for my services, quite won my heart. 
I promised to repeat the visit shortly, 
and on doing so accompanied her to 
walk round the garden, at the other 
extremity of which stood a building 
which I took for their school, and un- 
hesitatingly mounted the stairs with my 








sweet conductor. Judge what was my 
dismay when, on passing the folding 
doors, I found myself in a splendid 
Popish chapel, opposite the altar, over 
which shone a richly gilt cross, while 
my poor nun was prostrated in the 
lowest adoration, touching the ground 
with her forehead before the senseless 
idol. 

I was confounded, and unable to say 
any thing ; but after a hasty glance at 
the fine trappings, left the place secret- 
ly praying for grace and strength to 
protest openly against the abomination 
from which my soul revolted with un- 
speakable horror from the moment of 
my witnessing the act of idolatrous 
homage rendered to a thing of wood 


| and stone. On leaving the convent, I 
strangers in Kilkenny. Many sought | 


meta person who informed me that my 
poor nun was a Protestant lady of high 
respectability, sprung from one of those 
iniquitous mixed marriages, her mother 


_ belonging to the established church, her 


father a Romanist, who, however, hon- 
estly adhered to the terms of the wick- 
ed covenant by which the sons were to 
be educated in his, the daughters in her 
persuasion. A family of daughters 
were born to them, who, with their 
mother, continued nominally Protes- 
tant ; but after his death, when the 
house was filled with Romish priests, 
performing for a week together their 
mummeries over the corpse, these poor 
females had become a prey to the subtle 
perversions of the ecclesiastics, and had 
openly apostatized, all save my new 
friend, who with a better informed 
mind and more scriptural knowledge 
withstood their sophistries, until sundry 
mock miracles performed by means of 
saintly relics and a well-contrived noc- 
turnal visitation from the ghost of her 
father, whom she fondly loved, had so 
unnerved and frightened her that she 
too fell a prey to the delusion. They 
ended by admitting her into the sister- 
hood of this convent, excusing the pay- 
ment of the large sum usually demand- 
ed ; and as her darkness was now great 
in proportion to the measure of light 
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against which she had sinned, they 
found her a valuable decoy-bird to draw 
others into the snare. 
all these particulars at the time, nor 
until after her decease, when I met 
with a near family connection of hers 
who told them to me. I simply gleaned 
the fact of her apostacy, with that of 
her abounding zeal in the antichristian 
cause. 

With all my heart I loved the gentle, 
affectionate, elegant nun, and earnestly 
did I pray for help in bringing her 
back, as I was resolved to do, from the 
path of destruction ; and while I de- 
liberated on the best means of com- 
mencing the work, the difficulty was 
removed by her openly attempting to 
convert me. To this end she urged on 
me a strict inquiry into the real doc- 
triaes and tenets of her church, for my- 
self and by myself, promising to lend 
me books of the most candid character, 
if I would engage to read them. I 
agreed, stipulating that I was freely to 
write out my remarks on them for her 
consideration ; and with this mutual 
understanding, I brought home from 
the convent as a loan Dr. Miller’s “End 
of Controversy,” furnished for my es- 
pecial benefit by a seminary of Jesuit 
priests, located near the town: and 
thus was I become the object of a com- 
bined attack from the forces of great 
Babylon. | 

True to what I considered a tacit en- 
gagement to study the matter alone, I 
read the book. Never shall I forget 
the effect it produced on me. I seemed 
to be holding communion with Satan 
himself, robed as an angel of light, the 
transparent drapery revealing his hide- 
ous form but baftiing my endéavors to 
rend it away. Such sophistry, such 
impudence of unsupported assertion, 
such distortion of truth and gilding 
of gross falsehood, I never met with. 
[ tried in vain to find an answer to 
things that I saw and felt to be anti- 
scriptural and destructive; but this 
“End” was the beginning of my con- 








and ignorant of its historical and other 
facts necessary to disprove the rev- 


I did not learn | erend author's bold assumptions. At 


last I burst into tears, and kneeling 
down, exclaimed, “QO Lord, I cannot 
unravel this web of iniquity : enable 
me to cut it in twain.” I was answered ; 
for after a little more thought, a broad 
view of the whole scheme ot man’s sal- 
vation as revealed in the holy Scrip- 
tures appeared to me the best antidote 
for this insidious poison. I read 
through the New Testament with in- 
creased enjoyment, and casting from 
me the wretched fabric of lies, with all 
its flimsy pretences, I resolved, instead 
of attempting a reply to what I saw to 
be falsehood, to set forth a plain state- 
ment of what I knew to be truth. In- 
deed it is indescribable how disgusting 
the painted face, the gaudy trappings, 
and the arrogant assumptions of the 
great harlot appeared in my eyes, when 
thus contrasted with the sublime sim- 
plicity, purity, and modesty of the 
chaste spouse of Christ. 

I wrote; and in reply got another 
and a smaller book, containing the pre- 
tended reasons of a Protestant for em- 
bracing Popery. They were of course 
artfully put, and made a formidable ex- 
hibition of the peril of heresy. I 
thought I could not do better in return, 
while writing my dissent, than to en- 
close some small books of my own to 
the nun, inviting her comments there- 
on. This brought a letter which was 
probably written by stealth, though so 
cautiously worded as to be safe if inter- 
cepted. She said she did not wish to 
leave me under a wrong impression, 
and therefore told me that she was not 
permitted to read any of my letters, or 
the little books I had sent, as those 
who watched over her spiritual inter- 
ests and whom she was bound to obey, 
thought it wrong to unsettle her mind 
by reading any thing contrary to the 
true faith which she held. Here was 
a pretty exposure of one-sided honesty. 
I thanked God for the further insight 


troversy, for I was wholly new to it, | given me into the mystery of iniquity, 


Feb. 2. 
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and from that day devoted all my pow- 
ers to the investigation of that against 
which I had become a stanch protest- 
er. 

In the midst of our proceedings, a 
nun had taken the veil at the convent. 
Every body almost, to their shame be 
it spoken, was trying for tickets to the 
unhallowed show. My poor friend 
sent us two, informed me that two of 
the best front seats would be reserved 
for us, and accompanied her kind note 
with a programme of the ceremony and 
a translation or transcription of th 
service, all in her own handwriting. | 
felt deeply the pain of hurting her, and 
perhaps for a moment the workings of 
natural curiosity, but the hesitation 
was short. I sent back both books 
and tickets, with a grateful but decided 
refusal to be present. In all Kilkenny 
! did not find a person who could go 
along with me in my objections ; but 
it is a matter of great joy to me to this 
hour, that I kept myself wholly un- 
polluted by any participation in these 
idolatrous doings; and | do believe that a 
double blessing has attended my efforts 
against Popery in consequence of it. 

The aftair of the little deaf mute at 
the convent led me to turn my atten- 
tion to some poor children similarly 
circumstanced in the streets of Kilken- 
ny ; and while prosecuting that work 
the Lord brought to me that dear dumb 
boy whom you will remember as the 
brightest, most lovely of Christian 
characters. He was then very little, 
and hada brother of sixteen, one of the 
most genuine paddies I ever beheld. 
This lad was living very idly ; a fine, 
sensible, shrewd fellow, who could read 
and write, and very soon made great 
proficiency in the finger language by 
helping me to instruct Jack. No one 
above Pat’s own rank had ever taken 
any interest in him; I did, a strong 
one, and as he was much with me, and 
of a character most intensely Irish, he 
became attached to me with a warmth 
of devotion rarely met with among any 
other people. 





One day Pat made his appearance 
with an important look, his brogues 
stamping the carpet with unwonted en- 
ergy, his fine bare throat stiffened into 
a sort of dignified hauteur, and his very 
hazel eyes sparkling under the bushy 
luxuriance of chesnut curls that 
clustered about his face and fell on his 
neck. The very beau ideal of a wild 
frish youth was my friend Pat. Seat- 
ing himself as usual, he began—and 
here I must observe that my chief 
knowledge of the phraseology and turn 
of thought so peculiar to the Irish 
peasant was derived from this source. 
Whenever Pat came “to discourse 
me,’ [ got rich lessons in the very 
brogue itself, from the fidelity with 
which his spelling followed the pro- 
nunciation of his words——“ I would’nt 
like,” said he, ‘ that you would go to 
hell.” 

‘ Nor | either, Pat.” 

* But you are out of the true church, 
and you wont be saved, and I must 
convart ye.” 

“This is very kind of you, my good 
lad. If | am wrong, you cannot do 
better than set me right.” 

‘* Sure and I wili.” ° 

“ But how ?” 

“With this,” said he, pulling ont a 
small pamphlet nothing the cleaner for 
wear. “ You must learn my catechism, 
and it’s you that will be the good Cath- 
olic.”’ 

Delighted with the boy’s honest zeal, 
| asked him where I should begin ; 
and he no less pleased at my docility, 
desired me to read it all, and then get 
it all by heart. I promised to do the 
first at any rate; and Oh what a tissue 
of falsehood and blasphemy that *‘ But- 
ler’s Catechism” was. Next morning 
my teacher came early: ‘ Well, Pat, 
[ have found out what makes you anx 
ious about me: here it is said that 
none can be saved out of the true 
ehurch.” 

‘“That’s it, sure enough.” 

‘¢ But I do belong to the true church, 
and I'll show you what it is;” so I 
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pointed out to him two passages, and 
addea, ‘“‘ Now, I do love our Lord Je- 
sus Christ in sincerity, and therefore | 
am one of those to whom St. Paul 
wishes grace and peace; and do you 
think an apostle would send his bless- 
ing to any body who was not of the 
true church ?”’ 

Pat shook his head : 
catechism, not mine.” 

“Very true. Dr. Butler wrote 
yours, and God wrote mine,” holding 
wp the Bible ; ‘‘ which is best !” 

“That is not the real bible,” pe 
sisted Pat, ‘‘my priest has the true 
Bible.’ 

‘Then ask him to lend you his.” 

“| wouldn’t get my ears pulled, 
would L?’ said * smiling : “but if 
he lent me his Bible he must lend me 
a car to bring it home in, for it’s as big 
as this table. Yours is too little, and 
doesn’t hold half the truth. hat is why 
you are so ignorant.” | 

| soon proved, by showing him Mat- 
thew Henry’s Commentary, that the 
word of God would lie in a very small 
compass, the great bulk of the book be 
ing man’s work. I also urged on him 
the absolute necessity of reading what 
God had given for our learning, and the 
danger of resting on man’s assertion. 
Pat stood his ground most manfully, 
astonishing me by. the adroitness with 
which he parried my attacks, while 
pursuing, as he hoped, the good work 
of my conversion. For many a day 
was the controversy carried on, Butler 
versus the Bible, without any other ef- 
fect than that of bringing Pat to read 
the sacred book for himself: but it 
opened to me the awful wiles of dark- 
ness by which the poor and ignorant 
are blinded, while for the more edu- 
cated class such polished sophistry as 
Milner’s is carefully prepared. [ reaped 
the fruit, however, six years afterwards 
when, in a little English church, Pat 
kneeled beside me and his brother, a 
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That’s your 


thankful communicant, at the Lord’s 


table. 


TAULER. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


TAULER, the preacher, walked, one 
autum day, 

Without the walls of Strasburg, by the 
Rhine, 

Pondering the solemn Miracle of Life; 

As one who, wandering ina starless night, 

Feels 


And hears the thunder of an unknown 


, momently, the jar of unseen waves, 


Sea, 
Breaking along an unimagined shore. 
; 
And as he walked he prayed. Even 
the same 
Old prayer with which, for alfa score of 
years, 
Morning, and noon, and evening, lip and 
heart 
Had groaned: 


} t 


Lord . 


‘‘Have pity upon ime, 


Thou seest, while teaching others, | am 
blind. 


Send me a man who can direct my steps!”’ 


Then, as he mused, he heard along his 
path 
A sound as of an old man’s staff among 
The dry, dead linden-leaves ; and, look- 
ing up, 
He saw a stranger, weak, and poor, and 
old. 


‘‘Peace be unto thee, father!” 'Tauler 
said ; 
‘“God give thee a good day!” The old 
man raised 
Slowly his calm blue eyes. “I thank 
thee, son; 
But all my days are good, and none are 
i 
Wondering thereat, the preacher spake 
again: 
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‘‘God give thee happy life.” The old 
man smiled: 
**T never am unhappy.” 


Tauler laid 

His hand upon the stranger’s coarse gray 
sleeve: 

‘‘Tell me, O father, what thy strange 
words mean. 

Surely man’s days are evil, and his life 

Sad as the grave it leads to.” ‘‘Nay, my 
son, 

Our times are in God’s hands, and all our 
days 

Are as our needs: for shadow as for sun, 

For cold as heat, for want as wealth, alike 

Our thanks are due, since that is best 


which is; 
And that which is not, sharing not his 
life, 


Is evil only as devoid of good. 

And for the happiness of which | spake, 

I find it in submission to his will, 

And calm trust in the holy Trinity 

Of Knowledge, Goodness, and Almighty 
Power.” 

Silently wondering, for a little space, 

Stood the great preacher; then he spake 
as one 

Who, suddenly grappling with a haunting 
thought 

Which long has followed, 
through the dark 

Strange terrors, drags it, shrieking, into 
light: 

‘*What if God’s will consign thee hence to 
Hell?” 


whispering 


‘‘Then,” said the stranger, cheerily, 

““be it so. 

What Hell may be | know not; this I 
know— 

I cannot lose the presence of the Lord; 

One arm, Humility, takes hold upon 

His dear Humanity; the other, Love, 

Clasps his Divinity. So where I go 

He goes; and better fire-walled Hell with 
Him 

Than golden-gated Paradise without.” 








ty 


Tears sprang in Tauler’seyes. A gud. 
den light, 

Like the first ray which fell on chaos, 
clove 

Apart the shadow wherein he had walked 

Darkly at noon. And, as the strange old 
man 

Went his slow way, until his silver hair 

Set like the white moon where the hills 
of vine 

Slope to the Rhine, he bowed his head 
‘and said: 

‘*My prayer is answered. 
the man 

Long sought, to teach me, by his simple 
trust, 

Wisdom the 
knew.” 


God hath sent 


weary schoolmen never 


So, entering with a changed and cheer- 

ful step 

The city gates, he saw, far down the 
street, 

A mighty shadow break the light of noon; 

Which tracing backward till its airy lines 

Hardened to stony plinths, he raised his 
eyes 

O’er broad facade and lofty pediment, 

O’er architrave and frieze and sainted 


niche, 


Up the stone lack-work chiselled by the 
wise 

Erwin of Steinbach, dizzily up to where 

In the noon-brightness the great Muins- 
ter’s tower, 

Jewelled with sunbeams ‘on its mural 


| crown, 
| Rose like a visible prayer. ‘‘Behold!” 
| he said, 
‘‘The stranger’s faith made plain before 
mine eyes! 


As yonder tower outstretches to the earth 
The dark triangle of its shade alone 
When the clear day is shining on its top, 
So, darkness in the pathway of Man’s life 
Is but the shadow of God’s providence, 
By the great Son of Wisdom cast thereon; 
And what is dark below is light in 
Heaven,” 
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THE PRIMITIVE EARTH. 








fenozoic Time, or the Age of Mam- | 
mals. 





BY PROF. C. T. BATEMAN, A. M. 





Number Two—New Series. 


Mesozoic Time having passed away, 
with its reptilian hordes, we next 
come to an age of higher organisms, 
the age of Mammals. Ere the closing 
act of the great Reptilian drama, a few 
Mammals had made their appearance 
as prophetic heralds of the coming age. 
They were low in the scale, and passed 
away amid the convulsions that closed 
the Reptilian age. 

Thousands of species of animals, 
marine and terrestrial had lived and 








died, and their races had become 
extinct. Continents and islands had 
been rising, though with many changes, 
and oscillations from the ocean depths. 

The rank vegetation of the Carboni- 
ferous age had purified the air, and re- 
lieved it of its superfluous carbon. 
Earthquakes and bursting lavas had 
modified, tilted, broken, and melted in 
many places, the once undisturbed 
strata, and lifted heavenward long 
ranges of mountains. The earth was 
now ready for the introduction of new 
races, still higher in the scale of being. 
The Mammals of Cenozoic time, al- 
though all of extinct species, resembled 
those of the age of man. They were 
generally however much larger than 
their modern related species. In the 
Tertiary rocks of the upper Missouri, 
the remains of about forty extinct 
quadrupeds have been _ discovered, 
among which may be mentioned the 
Dog, Panther, Hyena, Rhinoceros, 
Tapir, Deer, Camel, Horse. Another 


was the ‘Titanotheroum, a herbivorous 
animal, resembling somewhat the South 




















American Tapir, but much larger, 
being eight or nine feet high and eight- 
een feet in length. A jaw of this 
animal seen by Dr. Evans, was five feet 
in length. The bones of the Zeugladon, 
a huge Cetacean, are found in Mississ- 
ippi, Alabama, Georgia, and South 
Carolina. This animal was about 
seventy feet in length, some of its lar- 
ger vertabre were a foot and a half in 
length, and a foot in diameter. Re- 
mains of the Mastodon and Elephant 
are found in various parts of the world 
in the tertiary deposits, but of smaller 
species than those of the past tertiary. 
By the labors of Cuvier, the remains of 
a large number of extinct animals were 
discovered and classified from the ter- 
tiary deposits upon which Paris stands. 
The largest of these was the Paleothe- 
rium, a three toed animal resembling 
the Tapir, and as large as a horse. The 
remains of Monkeys are found in the 
later tertiary of Europe, associated with 
the Elephant and Mastodon. Another 
strange animal of this age was the 
Dinotherium, a creature combining in 
its huge form the characteristics of the 
Tapir, Elephant, Hippopotamus and 
Dugang. The tusks of this animal 
were turned downward, and were prob- 
ably used in tearing up roots of aquatic 
plants for food. Among Reptiles dur- 
ing this age there were great changes ; 
many races had entirely disappeared. 
Turtles however increased in number 
and size, and Snakes first made their 
appearance. Molusks were very 
abundant, many of them belonging to 
existing species. Of Articulates the 
most of modern groups were represen- 
ted, the flora of this was also quite 
modern in its generalappearance. The 
earth however, was not yet ready for 
man ; another long age must pass ; the 
warm genial climate of the tertiary 
must change ; large areas of the earth’s 
surface must become clothed with 
glaciers, hundred and even thousands 
of feet thick ; all life and vegetation 
must disappear from a large portion 
of the earth; the reign of Ice must 
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continue until vast accumulations of 
drift could spread from the poles far 
into the Temperate Zones; wide re- 
gions must sink again beneath the en- 
croaching floods, until the drift should 
be worked over by wave action and 
rich sediments could be spread over the 
plains and valleys; continents must 
arise again from their ocean burial, to 
a new life, prepared to receive new 
races, and yield submissively to the 
reign of mind, ere Man, the crowning 
work of creation, could make his ap- 
pearance. 


Incidents in the Life of Isaac T. 
Hopper. 





BY MRS. L. M. CHILD. 


A stout healthy woman, named Mary 
Norris, was continually taken up as a va- 
grant, or committed for petty larceny. 
As soon as she was discharged from the 
penalty of one misdemeanor, she was 
committed for another. One day, Friend 
Hopper, who was then inspector, said to 
her, ‘‘Well, Mary, thy time is out next 
week. Dost thou think thou shalt come 
bagk again?!” 

‘*Yes,” she replied sullenly. 

‘Dost thou like to come back?” in- 
quired he. 

‘*No, to be sure I don’t,” rejoined the 
prisoner. ‘‘But Iv’e no doubt I shall 
come back before the month is out.” 

‘*‘Why dost thou not make a resolution 
to behave better?” said the kindly in- 
spector. 

‘‘What use would it be?” she replied. 
**You wouldn’t take me into your family. 
The doctor wouldn’t take me into his 
family. No respectable person would 
have anything to do with me. My asso- 
ciates must be such acquaintances as | 
make here. If they steal, | am taken up 
for it; no matter whether I[ am guilty or 
not. Iam an old convict, and nobody 
believes what I say. O, yes, I shall come 
back again. To be sure | shall come 
back,” she repeated bitterly. 

Her voice and manner excited Friend 


| 








a 


Hopper’s compassion, and he thus ad 
dressed her: ‘‘If I will get a place ee 
thee in some respectable family, where 
they will be kind to the, wilt thoy give 
me thy word that thou wilt be honest ang 
steady, and try to do thy duty?” 

Her countenance brightened, and she 
eagerly answered, ‘Yes, I will! Ang 
thank God and you too, the longest day 
I have to live.” 

He exerted his influence in her behalf 
and procured a situation for her ag head 
nurse at the alms-house. She was wel] 
contented there, and behaved with great 
propriety. Seventeen years afterward 
when Friend Hopper had not seen her 
fora long time, he called to inquire about 
her, and was informed that during all 
those years, she had been an honest, 
sober, and useful woman. She was re- 
joiced to see him again, and expressed 
lively gratitude, for the quiet and com. 
fortable life she enjoyed through his 
agency. 

Upon one occasion, Friend Hopper en- 
tered a complaint against an old woman, 
who had presided over an infamous house 
for many years. She was tried, and sen- 
tenced to several months’ imrpisonment. 
He went to see her several times, and 
talked very seriously with her concerning 
the errors of her life. Finding that his 
expostulations made some impression, he 
asked if she felt willing to amend her 
ways. ‘‘Oh, I should be thankful to do 
it!” she exclaimed. ‘‘But who would 
trust me? What can I do to earn an 
honest living! Everybody curses me, or 
makes game of me. How can I be a bet- 
ter woman, if [ try ever so hard?” 

‘‘T will give thee a chance to amend 
thy life,” he replied; ‘‘and if thou dost 
not, it shall be thy own fault.” 

He went round among the wealthy 
Quakers, and by dint of great persuasion 
he induced one to let her a small tene- 
ment at very low rent. A few others 
agreed to purchase some humble furni- 
ture, and a quantity of thread, needles, 
tape, and buttons, to furnish a small shop. 
The poor old creature’s heart overflowed 
with gratitude, and it was her pride to 
keep everything very neat and orderly. 
There she lived contented and comforta- 
ble the remainder of her days, and be- 
came much respected in the neighbor- 
hood. The tears often came to her eyes 
when she saw Friend Hopper. ‘‘God 
bless that good man!” she would say. 
‘*He has been the salvation of me.” 
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‘ALE OF ANCIENT ATHENS. | 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Continued. 





Toe mind of Myrtis was prepared by 
its own structure, as well as by its high | 
culture, for a more consistent belief than | 
the mythology of her country afforded. 
The very philosophy, by which it had 
been refined, taught it to seek for some 
more stable foundation. Her simple and 
severe recititude was confused by the 
countless deities naturalized at Athens, 
where it was said to have been ‘‘easier to 
finda god than a man.” Her purity re- 
volted from the rights of 


“Gods partial, changeful, passionate, un- 
just, 

Whose attributes were rage, revenge, or 
lust.” 


Plato led her to the gate of truth, and 
tought her to breathe the pure atmos- 
phere that surrounded it; a humbler hand 
was appointed to open that gate for her, 
and light and radiance flowed through its 
portals, and she became a worshipper. 

By the bedside of the lowly retainer of 
her family, where she went in the minis- 
try of her accustomed benevolence, she 
was first initiated into the rudiments of 
Christianity, and received a gift of inesti- 
mable value, a copy of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. This was her daily study. The 
faith which she derived from it, she re- 
ceived in humility, and was ready to 
maintain with fortitude. Yet martyrdom, 
which holy men had coveted as a crown, 
and enthusiastic devotion might some- 
times too eagerly have snatched, was not, 
toher gentle spirit, an object of ambi- 
tion. To renounce life, just as a newly 
admitted love had given it the coloring 
of Eden, could not be desired. Her 
young heart given to the noble Marcellus 
his heart, beating as it were, in her bosom, 
the weighed for him and for her, the 
aims of this world and the next; and 
her constant supplication amid her prison 
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solitude, was, that her Father in heaven 
would reveal her duty, and gird a feeble 
creature to unswerving obedience. 

Once, while the philosopher sat gazing 
in silent affliction upon the sisters, the 
massy bolts of the prison were suddenly 
withdrawn, and Alius Marcellus entered. 
Astonishment, dismay, and indignation 
covered his noble features for a mo- 
ment, but love, like the lightning flash, 
dispersed all their cloudy symbols. 
Myrtis vainly strove to give utterance to 
the emotions that oppressed her. Sen- 
sation forsook her, and her brow, paler 
than marble, drooped over her lover’s 
shoulder. But the deadly faintness was 
short. The long fringes of her dark eyes 
unclosed, and a tint, like the young rose- 
leaf, started to her cheek, still deepening 
and spreading, till the very snows of her 
temples caught its trembling suffusion. 
Then, in tones like the varied melody of 
a fresh-tuned lute, she hastened to relieve 
his anxiety, whose breath seemed to 
depend upon her own, and to cheer the 
bewildered spirits of her sister and their 
foster-father. Supported by lius Mar- 
cellus, and with Alethea seated at her feet, 
a conversation of the deepest interest 
commenced. 

The philosopher felt the kindlings of a 
hope to which he had been long a stran- 
ger. The agitation of Myrtis, who, amid 
all other remonstrances, had remained 
serene and passionless, proved to him the 
omnipotence of her love. Retiring to the 
extremity of the cell, he enveloped his 
head in his garment, and prepared, by an 
elaborate orison to Minerva, to accelerate 
the victory which his sagacity foresaw. 
Notwithstanding the fervour of his devo- 
tions, the accents of the speakers some- 
times arrested his atteniion, or lingered 
upon his ear. The tones of the Roman 
were at first as one who complains, or 
perhaps contends, but with the conscious- 
ness of wearing invincible armour. The 
response was tender and subdued, yet 
musical as the wind-harp, swept by the 
‘sweet south-west.” Then there was a 
tide of manly eloquence, rushing like a 
river, which surmounts every barrier when 
the spring rains have swollen it. ‘‘For 
my sake—for my sake,” seemed the bur- 
den of every argument, and it was echoed 
in the sobbing of a child, ‘‘For my sake, 
dearest sister.”” Demetrius blessed the 
youth in his aged heart, and began a 
prayer of thanksgiving to Pallas, with 
vows of a costly libation. At length the 
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Roman was silent, and supposing him to 
have destroyed the last defences of that 
stubborn faith, which all the armor of 
philosophy had assailed in vain, he re- 
moved the robe from his face and looked 
up. 
But the ev dence of the eye, overthrew 
the exultatiou which the more obtuse ear 
had fostered. She whom he had so long 
pictured to himself as the listener, con- 
vinced, confuted, repentant, was speak- 
ing with an upraised, soul-lighted eye. 
He knew that it was not of earth that she 
spoke, for such holiness, as of a seraph, 
would not then have settled upon her 
countenance. Her hand rested upon the 
open page of a book, which she had drawn 
from her bosom. Every trace of earthly 
passion had faded from her features, and 
her whole soul seemed to pour itself forth 
as an essence of truth and power,and such 
love as hath root fast by the throne of God. 

The young Roman leaned his head up- 
on his hands, with every lineament of 
entranced attention. Deep sighs burst 
from his bosom, like the dividing of the 
soul from its terrestrial companionship. 
The maiden bending tenderly towards 
him, pointed on the page which she held, 
to the words, ‘‘I am the resurrection, and 
the life.” He covered his eyes with his 
hands, but the tears gushed through his 
fingers, like those great rain-drops which 
herald the tempest. Starting from his 
seat, he strained her in oue short, agoni- 
zed embrace, and rushed from the cell. 
The philosopher hastened after him, 
amazed at such abruptness, yet dreading 
to decipher the cause. 

‘Sister, dear sister,” said Alethea, 
clinging round the neck of Myrtis, 
‘¢ Hlius Marcellus will return no more. 
I know it. His heart is broken. But I 
will never leave you. No, we will die 
together;” and she sobbed out her deep 
love, as the nursling pours its yriefs into 
a mother’s bosom. 

‘‘Alethea, beloved one, go forth and 
breath the fresh air. A prison cell suits 
ill with the free spirit of childhood. The 
flush is fading from your cheek, and 
your fair flesh wastes away; and she 
folded the dovelike child in her arms. 

‘‘Myrtis, I do not wish to go. The 
gardens are changed. Your voice is no 
longer there. The turf is neither green 
nor beautiful. The Oleanders do not 
look as they once did, and my white Cy- 
clamen seems to have a tear in its 6ye, as 
it puts forth its feeble buds.” 
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‘Little Alethea, Demetrius wil] lead 
you to see how our birds fare, and «, 
bees. You shall bring me word pig 
The comfort of the humblest insect that 
God has made, should be dear to us 
In the health and industry of those in. 
nocent creatures, you shall once more be 
glad. I will leave them to your cap. 
and my amaranths.” 

The fair child kneeled by her sigtg 
and hid her face in her lap. She wag gi. 
lent fora few minutes. Then raising her 
head, she said, calmly and solemnly: 

‘Speak no more to me of the charge of 
birds, and bees, and flowers. I shall die 
with you. Never more will I press you 
to live, and cease to be a Christian. Fo, 
now I know that it gives you pain. | 
love that same Jesus Christ that you love, 
Tell me more of him, that I may love him 
better. Then, when I stand up to die 
with you, | shall wear the same holy 


smile, that makes your brow so beautiful, | 


when you kneel and pray for me.” 


It has been mentioned that the En. | 


peror Marcus Aurelius, was engaged in 
wars with the Quadi and Marcomani. 
They involved a long absence from Rome, 
and many hardships. The _ barbarians 
succeeded in shutting him up between 
the mountains and themselves. The 
heat of summer, the privations of an un- 
cultivated region, and the most distressing 
thirst, annoyed and discouraged his 
army. Forced, under these adverse cir- 
cumstances, to meet the enemy, the Ro. 
man cohorts might have whitened with 
their bones the wilds of Germany, and 
scarce a survivor have escaped to tell 
their fate. But arain, which fell on the 
very verge of battle, and which the fam- 
ishing soldiers caught in their helmets, 











and in the hollow of their shields, so in- | 
vigorated them, while the tempest that | 


followed, with thunder and lightning, 80 
terrified the barbarians, that victory de- 
clared for those, who, but a moment be- 
fore, seemed ready to yield without a 
struggle. 

At evening the emperor sat in his tent, 


revolving the wonderful deliverance of | 


the day, and thanking the gods to whose 
interposition he ascribed it. He mused, 
also, upon the evils of war, which drew 


him from his palace and his people, to do | 


deeds from which his better nature revol- 
ted, and to forego that philosophical re- 
tirement which declining years rendered 
still more dear. The reverie was dis- 
turbed by tidings that a young Roman, 
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apparently charged with urgent despatch- 
es, claimed admission to the imperial 
presence. - 

The next moment //lius Marcellus was 
at his feet. After salutations of surprise 
and reverence, he received permission to 
unfold the cause for which he had thus 
dared long travel, and an enemy’s land. 
As he proceeded, the brow of the emperor 
grew stern and darkened. 

‘‘Would that thy first mediation had 
not been for one of that race, whom duty 
to the godsfrequires me to humble, per- 
haps to extirpate. A Christian maiden ! 
what has she to do with the son of the 
noble Marcellus, the nephew of the em- 
peror of Rome ?” 

Again he listened to the suppliant, till 
his lofty forehead lost its painful contrac- 
tion, and his classic features resumed 
their native cast of contemplative 
thought. 

‘‘The Christians have ever been repre- 
sented to me as disaffected to our laws, 
and leaders of tumult and rebellion. Yet 
Iam not*ignorant that there are in my 
army, some of their soldiers who have 
done good service in this very war. To- 
day, they knelt upon the field of battle, 
and prayed their God for succour, when 
the elements came to our rescue, and 
heaven’s thunderbolts discomfited the 
barbarians. My heart moves me to be 
just to them. Thou knowest that | seek 
to show justice to all men. What is thy 
petition ?” 

‘¢\ mandate to the proconsul of Athens, 
overruling this doom of death, which he 
purposes to inflict.” 

“Yet by my decree, have the govern- 
ors of the provinces oft-times punished 
the Christians. How shall this discre.. 
pancy be reconciled /” 

‘Thy noble and just nature has been 
deceived by the falsehood of those who 
hold the Christians in abhorrence, or by 
their avarice coveting the gains of confis- 
cation. If they have now proved them- 
selves faithful in camp, and brave amid 
the worst disasters of war, an emperor so 
generous to foes, will not surely with- 
hold from his own soldiers the approval 
due to them, and honorable to himself.” 

Marcus Aurelius paced the tent in si- 
lence and agitation. Then fixing on his 
nephew eyes that seemed to read the soul, 
he said, ‘‘Art thou a Christian ?” 

Color rushed to the brow of the young 
man, as he half indignantly replied. 


Keb. 3. 








‘‘No. Ihave never abjured the gods 
of Rome. At my last interview with her, 
for whose sake I thus venture to implore 
thee, I sought vehemently to draw her 
from what | deemed delusion and mad- 
ness. but | love that maiden better 
than my own soul. If she must perish, 
trample, I pray thee, on my life also, as 
on a rootless weed, for henceforth I am 
nothing to Rome, or to thee.” 

The emperor, still hesitating, murmur- 
ed half audibly, half in self-communion: 

‘Did | not sanction the doom of Poly- 
carp, and of Dionysius, and of the mul- 
titudes whose blood saturated the valleys 
of Gaul ?” 

Marcellus, pressing his hand in both of 
his, exclaimed: 

‘“‘If an old man, weary of life, took 
only one step toward his grave,—if an 
enthusiast greeting martyrdom as the 
crown of earthly glory, eagerly seized 
that crown,—if those who were represen- 
ted to thee as ripe for insurrection, and 
subverters of the gods of our nation, have 
shed their blood,—what then? Canst 
thou restore it! Buta maiden, nurtur- 
ed in simplicity and in philosophy, no 
troubler of thy realm,no sower of sedition, 
must she be sacrificed because she hath 
drawn secretly into her bosom some form 
of faith, which to her purity seems more 
pure! Have I said that she is the 
daughter of one who was honored as the 
munificent patron of philosophers, the 
friend of Rome! Have I said that inso- 
lence dared to outrage the domestic sanc- 
tuary, and drive her thence in her beauty 
and innocence to such a prison as felons 
share / Let her look in her desolate or- 
phanage to thee, as her protector from 
such tyranny.” 

The emperor regarded him, as he 
ceased to speak, with deep and tender at- 
tention. He scanned his haggard eye, 
and the marks of rugged travel that he 
bore. The sympathies of kindred 
wrought strongly within him. 

‘*My son, since last we met, the soul 
of thy mother has been summoned to the 
eternal gods. She was my only sister— 
dear to me from the cradle. Her love 
shall be thine. Even now her voice pleads 
within my heart for thee. Not in vain 
shall be thy perilous appeal for this 
Grecian maiden.” 

He traced a few lines, and gave them, 
folded, into the hand of the youth : 

‘This will suspend all executions of 
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Christians, on account of their faith, un- 
til my arrival in Athens, for I purpose to 
visit that illustrious city ere lreturn to 
Rome.” 

‘*Kmperor! Father! yet more to me than 
either father or emperor! Representa- 
tive of the mercy of the heavens! how 
shall I give vent to my eternal gratitude!” 

**Go to thy rest, my son, for thou art 
sore wearied. In the morning I will con- 
fer with thee of the philosophy of Greece. 
It will refresh my spirit under the toils 
and burdens of this war.’”’ 

‘*Forgive me,” said the youth, embra- 
cing his knees. ‘‘Il may not tarry fora 
night. Sleep is a stranger to my eyelids. 
Even the moment in which I so vainly 
strive to thank thy goodness, may frus- 
trate the very purpose of that goodness.” 

The lip of the emperor trembled. 
Scarcely had he articulated, ‘‘The bless- 
ing of the holy gods be with thee,” ere 
the flying tramp of a departing steed was 
heard, though the storm still raged, and 
the darkness of midnight overspread the 
landscape. 

The summer sun lay bright and broad 
upon Athens. Footsteps hurried through 
the streets, and the low murmur of sup- 
pressed voices was heard from a spot 
where the dense throng congregated. 
Preparations were seen for the extinc- 
tion of life; and the fatal pile, rising here 
and there, bore witness that this extinc- 
tion was to be through the torturing 
agency of fire. Individuals of various 
ages composed the band who were sen- 
tenced to look that day, for the last time, 
on the green earth, and fair sky of their 
nativity. There the hoary-headed: man 
came to give the remnant of his life joy- 
fully away; and the delicate female, made 
strong by the faith of her Redeemer, 
stood forth a spectacle to men, and to 
wngels. Amid all the softening intluences 
of nature and of art, the same spirit was 
dominant which adjudged Socrates to the 
hemlock; and it was enraged to find that 
neither trial or torture, could intimidate 
those whom it had marked for its prey. 
Still a semblance of justice and modera- 
tion was preserved. Opportunity was 
offered to each of the victims to sacrifice 
to the gods, arguments to persuade recan- 
tation were adduced, and reluctance af- 
fected to inflict the doom, which multi- 
tudes had assembled to witness. The 
alternative was refused by every Chris- 
tian. Death, rather than defection, was 
nobly welcomed. 
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Then there was a moment of awful gj- 
lence. It was broken by sounds strange- 
ly sweet. The hymn of the martyrs, 
Its prelude was tender, almost tremulous, 
as of souls spreading a timid wing over 
the crushing of their clay casket, fragile 
and beloved. But then it swelled into 
fuller chorus, a glorious tide of harmony, 
as if angels from the open gates of heaven 
took up the melody, and made it a song 
of triumph. 

The listeners were appalled. Those 
who conducted the execution, dreading a 
revulsion of public feeling, strove by the 
clamour of martial instruments, to inter- 
rupt that solemn, unearthly music, 
Among the little band of martyrs was 
one, on whom the universal gaze settled. 
Youth, and a beauty rendered more ex- 
quisite by seclusion from crowds, were 
suddenly exposed to the rude glare of the 
multitude. By the side of the maiden 
stood an ancient pbilosopher, wasted to a 
skeleton, a mute eftigy of powerless sor- 
row. Clasping her hands, was a fair 
child, whose exuberant curls partially 
shaded a face, ever raised upwards to the 
object of its love, as if from thence it de- 
rived breath and being. 

The time had arived when the victims 
must be bound to the stake. Orders 
were given that the child should be re- 
moved. But embracing her sister, with 
a convulsive grasp, she declared her de- 
termination that nothing should separate 
them. The martyr soothed her in low 
tones, and strove gently to put her hand 
into that of the philosopher. But in vain. 
She clung to her as the clay to the strug- 
gling spirit, when death summons it to be 
freee A murmur of sympathy ran 
through the populace. The proconsul ap- 
proached. ' 

‘‘Maiden, art thou so rashly bent up- 
on death, that nothing can annul thy 
choice? Have all the joys of life no 
weight with one so beautiful !” 

‘‘Speak not to me of the alternative by 
which life is purchased. Am I again to 
repeat the assurance that I will never 
deny my Saviour /” 

‘‘Then bid farewell to this child. Or 
is it thy pleasure that she make trial of 
the flame ?/” 

The martyr bowed down and clasped 
her soul’s darling in one long embrace. 
She pressed her lips to hers as if she fain 
would breathe there her last breath. As 
she withdrew them, she said gently, but 
firmly: 
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‘Dearest, go now to our father Deme- 
trius. If we both leave him, he wili die 
comfortless; he who has so many years 
been father and mother to us. cheer 
his aged heart. This is your duty. Be 
a daughter to him. Remember my last 
message to your brother, to .Elius Mar- 
cellus. And now, little sister, farewell. 
We shall meet ayain. There is a place 
for you inheaven. I will watch over you, 
and welcome you there.’ 

Her words fell unheeded. The lipsand 
forehead of the child were cold, but the 

ressure of her embrace relaxed not. 

“Old man,” said the proconsul, ‘‘take 
away this child.’ 

But the hoary-headed philosopher 
moved not. He stood as the statues that 
in their marble majesty looked down up- 
on him. 


(xo 


At a glance from the proconsul, a sol- 
dier laid his hand upon Alethea. Even 


his iron nature recoiled at her piercing 
scream. 

‘No, no. Ishall die with my sister. 
I worship the Christian’s God. I love 
Jesus Christ. 1 hate the idols of Athens 
Let me stand up in the fire, by my dear 
sister’s side. I will not shrink, nor cry 
out. My heart growstohers. It cannot 
be torn away. [ havea right to die with 
her. Do I not tell you that L am a 
Christian /”” 

‘‘\way with her, then,” said the pro- 
consul, ‘‘let her test her young courage 
by a taste of the tlame, if so it pleaseth 
her.” 

There was a tumult among the throng. 
A shout of, **Tidings from the emperor.” 
A horseman was seen approaching with 
breathless speed. He leaped from his 
gasping steed, which the same moment 
fell dead at his feet. He caught in his 
arms the sentenced maiden, and the pale 
child who adhered to her, with the clasp 
of the drowning, when he sinks to rise 
nomore. Hurling towards the proconsul 
the edict which he drew from his bosom, 
he exclaimed: 

‘*Hence persecutor! with thy minions. 
Thou shall answer this before the emper- 
or. See that these Christians, in whose 
tortures thou wert so ready to exult, are 
sent peacefully to theirown homes. And 
let this multitude disperse.” 

The proconsul read the writing, and 
quailed before the wrath of the young 
Roman. He dared not meet the light- 
ning of his eye, for there isin every tyrant 
the rudiments of a coward. And the 











fickle thousands, who, but a moment be- 
fore, condemned the Christians to the 
stake, departed with curses on their lips 
for the batied proconsul. 

The next gathering of a throng in that 
amphitheatre, was for a different purpose, 
the triumphal entry of Marcus Aurelius 
into Athens. ‘The car of the emperor was 
attended by his conquering legions, whose 
invincible might Greece but too well re- 
membered, and could too feelingly attest. 
Captives, torn from the German wilds 
with dejected countenances and wild elf- 
locks, swelled the pageant of the victor. 
He was welcomed by all that Athens could 
devise of pomp and of music, of process- 
ion and of praise. Flowers were strewn 
as he passed, and clouds of incense as- 
cended as toa god. Since the entrance 
of Adrian, to whom the Eleusinian mys- 
teries were revealed, Athens had beheld 
nothing so imposing. She hoped to re- 
ceive from Marcus Aurelius, such bene- 
factions as were then heaped upon her,and 
the splendid edifices which Adrian had 
erected, especially his library, with its 
alabaster roof, and its hundred columns 
of Phrygian ‘marble, glowed with the 
richest wreaths and echoed to the rarest 
minstrelsy. 

But peculiarly, did not philosophy re- 
gard this festival as her own. Never be- 
fore had she seen one of her own votaries 
robed in imperial purple, and wielding 
the sceptre of the globe. With all her 
boasted indifference to earthly pomp and 
pride, she might have been forgiven 
the quickened step and flushed brow 
with which she threw her garland 
at his feet. Especially did the disciples 
of Zeno lift up their head with unwonted 
dignity. Marcus Aurelius Antoninus was 
a brother of their order, and adept in 
their lore. His constant favor had dis- 
tinguished them; his eloquent pen main- 
tained their tenets. The point of prece- 
dence was, therefore, on that memorable 
day, conceded to the scholars of the Por- 

tico. But pressing near them, and with 
more of heartfelt joy in his demeanor, 
was a Platonist, the silver-haired De- 
metrius. Regarding the emperor as a 
beneficent deity, he poured forth a tide 
of scarcely audible gratitude. 

Yet he, on whom every eye was raised, 
bent his own with ineftable earnestness 
on a single group. There knelt at his feet 
a lordly Roman and a graceful form en- 
veloped ina veil, by whose side was a 

beautiful child. The vast multitude 
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listened with breathless attention, as the 
youth broke silence: 

‘‘Kmperor! sire! behold the maiden for 
whom I besought thee. Since we last 
met, a change hath passed over me. I 
am no longer able to resist the evidence 
of truth. I have embraced the faith which 
| then condemned. I am a Christian. 
And now, to whatsoever punishment thou 
shalt inflict, we yield ourselves. Only, if 
the doom be death, suffer us to drink 
that cup together, that together we may 
be with the Lord.” 

He, who was thus addressed, bending 
low, as if to conceal some emotion, united 
the hands of the lover3, and Mareus Au- 
relius, the heathen emperor and the stoic, 
sanctioned with a tear of tenderness, the 
bridal of Christians. 


ANNAN 


PAUL PREACHING AT ATHENS. 





BY MISS ANN CHARLOTTE LYNCH. 


GREECE! hear that joyful sound, 
A stranger’s voice upon thy sacred hill, 
Whose tones shall bid the slumbering na- 
tions round, 
Wake with convulsive thrill. 
Athenians! gather there, he brings you 
words 
Brighter than all your boasted lore af- 
fords. 


He brings you vows of One 
Above Olympian Jove. 
light 
Your gods shall fade like stars before the 
sun, 
On your bewilder’d night. 
That Unknown God of whom ye darkly 
dream, 
In all his burning radiance shall beam. 


One in whose 


Behold, he bids you rise 
From your dark worship round that idol 
shrine, 
He points to him who rear’d your starry 
skies, . 
And bade your Phcebus shine. 
Lift up your souls from where in dust ye 


| 
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bow, 
That God of gods commands your homage 
now. 


Bat, brighter tidings still! 
He tells of one whose precious blood wag 
spilt 
In lavish streams upon Judea’s hill, 
A ransom for your gilt, 
Who triumph’d o’er the grave, and broke 
its chain; 
Who conquer’d Death and Hell, and roge 
again. 


Sages of Greece! come near 
Spirits of daring thought and giant mould. 
Ye questioners of time and nature, hear 
Mysteries before untold! 
Immortal life reveal’d! light for which ye 
Have task’d in vain your proud philoso- 


phy. 


Searchers for some first cause! 
Midst doubt and darkness 
to One 


—lo! he points 


Where all your vaunted reason lost must 
pause, 
And faint to think upon. 
That was from everlasting, that shall be 
To everlasting still, eternally. 


Ye followers of him 
Who deem’d his soul a spark of Deity, 
Your fancies fade,—your master’s dreams 
grow dim 
To his reality. 
Stoic! unbend that brow, drink in that 
sound ! 
Skeptic! dispel those doubts, the Truth 
is found. 


Greece! though thy sculptured walls 
Have with thy triumphs and thy glories 
rung, 
And through thy temples and thy pillar'd 
halls, 
Immortal poets sung, 
No sounds like these have rent your 
startled air, 
They open realms of light and bid you 
enter there. 
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BYRON, 


GrorGE GorDON, afterwards Lord By- 
ron, was born in London, 22d January, 
1788. He was of an ancient and renown- 
ed family, but his father, a captain in the 
British navy, Was poor, considering the 
notions and habits of the English aristo- 
eracy, to which he belonged. . 

Owing to an accident attending his 
birth, one of Byron’s feet was distorted, 
—_a defect which was never removed, and 
which rendered him, to some extent, a 
cripple for life. This was a source of pain 
and mortification to him as long as he 
lived. 

In 1790, Byron’s mother, who had sep- 
arated from her husband, retired with 
her son George, to Scotland, and estab- 
lished herself in humble lodgings in the 
fine old town of Aberdeen. She wasa 
proud woman, hasty, violent and unrea- 
sonable; she had neither sense nor prin- 
ciple sufficient to restrain her temper. It 
burst forth on a great many occasions, 
and the youthful Byron was often its vic- 
tim. Unhappily he inherited his mother’s 
inflammable temper; and, instead of be- 
ing subdued and softened by the harsh- 
ness with which he was treated, he was 
rendered by it more passionate. What 
was only natural infirmity, and which 
kind, gentle treatment, applied in his 
childhood, might have cured, was there- 
fore cultivated, increased and confirmed. 
Thus his mother, in indulging her own 
evil passions, trained up her child for a 
life of misery; for an abuse of his aplen- 
did abilities, and an early termination of 
his career. Alas! for these who are so 
unfortunate in early life, as to be de- 

prived of the kind and gentle guardian- 
ship of a sensible and virtuous moth- 
er! 

Byron pow enjoyed the best means of 
instruction, and aiter a time, he was sent 
toa famous school at Harrow, ten miles 
nerthwest of London. The chief object 
of this school is to fit young men for the 
Univeysity; it was founded in the time of 
Elizabeth, by a man named Lyon, who 
made it a principle that archery should 
be one of the amusements of the scholars. 





It was formerly the custom to have an 
annual trial of skill in this art, and the 
best marksman was rewarded with a 











silver bow. This practice is now disused. 
Many celebrated men have received their 
preparatory education at Harrow. At 
this school, Byron was wild and irregular 
in his habits, but he gave signs of a frank 
and generous nature, and endeared him 
self to many of his companions. 

During the vacations, his mother treat- 
ed him with alternate harshness and 
kindness; now abusing him in the fierc- 
est manner, and now pampering him with 
excessive indulgence. Even before he 
was fifteen years old, she introduced him 
to masquerades and other fashionable 
fooleries. If it had been her design to 
ruin her son, she could hardly have taken 
a more sure course to accomplish her ob- 
ject. 

At seventeen years of age he was ad- 
mitted to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
This ancient seat of learning is situated 
fifty miles north of London, and contains 
thirteen colleges, constituting the Uni- 
versity. The establishment, which dates 
back for twelve hundred years, has a 
library of one hundred thousand volumes, 
and affords ample aid to instruction. It 
is next to the University of Oxford in re- 
nown, and like that, has sent forth many 
famous men. 

Here Byron spent several years of his 
life, devoting himself by alternate spasms 
to study and pleasure. He was very dis- 
sipated and addicted to eccentric amuse- 
ments. In 1807, he published his ‘‘Hours 
of Idleness,” an octavo volume of poems, 
which led to some curious results. At 
that time, the Edinburgh Review was in 
high repute, many of the ablest writers 
of England and Scotland being among its 
contributors. When Byron’s volume ap- 
peared, the Review fell upon it in the 
following merciless strain: 

‘The poesy of this young lord belongs 
to the class which neither gods nor men 
are said to permit. Indeed, we do not 
recollect to have seen a quantity of verse 
with so few deviations in either direction 
from the exact standard. His effusions 
are spread over a dead flat, and can no 
more get above or below the level, than 
if they were so much stgnant water. As 
an extenuation of this offence, the noble 
author is peculiarly forward in pleading 
minority. 

‘‘Perhaps, however, in reality, all that 
he tells us about his youth, is rather with 
a view to increase our wonder, than to 
soften our censures. He possibly means 
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to say, ‘See how a minor can write. This 
poem was actually composed by a young 
man of eighteen, and this by one of only 
sixteen!’ But, alas! we all remember 
the poetry of Cowley, at ten, and Pope, 
at twelve; and, so far from hearing, with 
any surprise, that very poor verses were 
written by a youth from his leaving 
school till his leaving college, inclusive, 
we really believe this to be the most com- 
mon of all occurrences; that it happens 
in the life of nine men in ten who are ed- 
ucated in England, and that the tenth 
man writes better verse than Lord By- 
ron. 

‘‘His other plea of privilege, our au- 
thor brings forward in order to waive it. 
He certainly, however, does allude fre- 
quently to his family and ancestors, 
sometimes in poetry, sometimes in notes; 
and while giving up his claim on the 
score of rank, he takes care to remind us 
of Dr. Johnson's saying, that when a no- 
bleman appears as an author, his merit 
should be handsomely acknowledged. In 
truth, it is this consideration only, that 
induces us to give Lord Byron’s poems a 
place in our Review, beside our desire to 
counsel him, that he do forthwith aban- 
don poetry, and turn his talents, which 
are considerable, and his opportunities, 
which are vreat, to better account. 

‘-But whatever judgment may be pass- 
ed on the poems of this noble minor, it 
seems we must take them as we find 
them, and be content, for thee yore the last 
shall ever hear from him. He 13, at 
best, he says, but an intruder mto the 
groves of Parnassus; he never lived in a 
varret, like thorough-bred poets; and, 
‘though he once roved, a careless moun- 
taineer, in the highlands of Scotland,’ he 
has not, of late, enjoyed this advantage. 
Moreover, he expects no profit from his 
publication, and whether it succeeds or 
not, ‘it is highly improbable, from his 
situation and pursuits hereafter,’ that he 
should again condescend to become an 
author. ‘Therefore, let us take what we 
vet, and be thankful. What right have 
we poor devils to be nice! We are well 
off to have got so much from a man of 
this lord’s station, who does not live in a 
yarret, but ‘has the sway’ of Newstead 
Abbey! Again we say, let us be thank- 
ful, and, with honest Sancho, bid ‘God 
bless the giver, nor look the gift horse in 
the mouth.”’’ 

Such was the criticism of the LKdin- 
burgh Review; and it is interesting to 


we 








—————__ 


know that it was written by Lord 
Brougham. How little reliance ig tg be 
placed upon critics, after this! The Rg. 
inburgh Review, by the pen of the most 
famous man then known in Europe, de. 
nounces Byron as a driveller, and fope. 
sees, as well as foretells, that these poems 
characterized as utterly contemptible, are 
‘*the last we shall have from him!” 

Byron was touched to the quick, ang 
prepared himself for a vindictive retort, 
In 1809, he produced his ‘‘English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers,’’ a stinging satire 
not only upon the authors of the Edin. 
burgh Review, but upon most of the dis. 
tinguished literary characters of the day.’ 
[t fell like a thunderbolt upon the pub- 
lic, especially upon the astounded critics, 
No doubt, Byron had been roused by the 
contempt heaped upon him. This ip- 
duced him to collect his powers and put 
them to the most vigorous exercise. It 
is highly probable that, but for the un- 
just and unstinted castigation he had re- 
ceived, neither he nor the public had 
ever known the full extent of his wonder- 
ful ability. ‘Thus, in this, as in a thov- 
sand other instances, harsh and unjust 
depreciation wrought to the real advan. 
tage of the abu ed and injured ob- 
ject. 

At the time of the publication of the 
satire, byron had left Cambridge, by no 
means having fairly improved his college 
advantages. Being entitled to a seat in 
the House of Lords, he had just made 
his appearance there. He always com- 
plained that on this occasion, somewhat 
trylug of course to a young and sensitive 
man, none of his family friends,—none 
of those who owed him support,—ap- 
peared, to introduce him, or give him 
countenance. We may as well add here, 
that after his return from Greece, in 
1812, he made two speeches in the House 
of Lords, which were respectable, but he 
gained no decided credit. Though he 
had undoubtedly made up his mind to 
try a political career, he soon abandon- 
ed this purpose, probably in consequence 
of his success as a poet. 

In July, 1809, he left England in com- 
pany with his friend Hobhouse, and ina 
tour of two years, he traveled through 
Portugal, Spain, Greece, and Turkey. 
Here he witnessed some of the most beau- 
tiful scenery in the world. and became 
familiar with places abounding in his- 
torical associations of the deepest inter- 
est. 
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Soon after his return, that is in March, 
1812, Byron published the two first cantos 
of Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Though 
the measure Was totally different from 
that of the current poetry of the time, 
and the tone of the poem at once scep- 
tical and misanthropic, such were its 
wonderful beauties, that it bore the au- 
thor, at one bound, to the pinnacle of 
fame. He said of himself, at this time, 
“| wentto bed a common man, and when 
[ got up in the morning, | found myself 
* famous. ” He was immediately ranked 
among the wonderful men of the day; 
letters of gratulation poured in from all 
sides; the great, the rich, the powerful— 
lords and ladies—the flush and the fair— 
all crowded upon him their attentions 
and flatteries. It was hardly in human 
nature to resist the seductions of such ad- 
ulation,—it surely was not in Byron’s; 
and, completely intoxicated, he yielded 
to the delicious current upon which he 
was launched. Down he glided, giving 
himself up to every species of indulgence, 
dissipation and debauchery. 

Notwithstanding Byron’s success,—al- 
though the world’s homage, rank, youth, 
a fine person, resplendent genius, were 
his,—he was still unhappy: a painful, but 
wholesome proof, that if the bliss sought 
is unlawful, however great and delicious 
may be the draught, it yet returns to bit- 
terness in the soul. Byron’s experience 
may teach us the lesson, that while the 
humble man is often content, and there- 
fore happy, the one who soars as superior 
to other men, as the eagle is above the 
owl, is often the victim of wasting dis- 
quietude and unappeasable sorrow. It 
teaches us that genius abused is a curse 
to its possessor, —like a fire given to shed 
light and warmth, which, however, turns 
back its blaze, to scorch the hand that 
holds it. 

During his fits of gloom, Byron fre- 
quently shut himself up at Newstead. 
By his profligacy, he had incurred heavy 
debts, which, though his income was 
large, weighed heavily upon his spirits. 
He appears to have had a false shame at 





the idea of earning money, and 80 gave 
, away the proceeds of his poems. He now 
}cast about for extrication from his em- 
barrassments, by marriage; and accord- 
ingly offered his hand to Miss Millbank, 
& great heiress in prospect, but of no 
teady money. Though twice refused, he 
was at last accepted, and was married 
October, 1814. 
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He rather increased than mitigated his 
difticulties by this step; his door was be- 
set by duns, and in the first year of his 
marriage, he had nine executions in his 
house. He became irritable and unrea- 
sonable; and his wife, being a person of 
cold heart 4nd manners, did little to soft- 
en him. She bore him a child, after- 
wards named Ada, and now Lady King; 
but this could not unite the hearts of the 
parents. Difticulties grew up between 
them, and in January, 1816, she, with 
her child, left her husband’s house, and 
he saw them no more. Out of humor 
with himself, the world, and especially 
his own country,—which had offered him 
rank and wealth and showered down up- 
on hima flood of honors,—he took his 
leave, with the determination never to 
return to England,—a resolution which 
he sternly kept. In parting from his 
native shore, he poured out his feelings 
in the following verses: 


‘*Is thy face like thy mother’s fair child? 
Ada, sole daughter of my house and 
heart; 
When last I saw thy young blue eyes, 
they smiled, 
And then we parted—not as now we 
part, 
But with a hope. 
Awaking with a start, 
The waters heave around me, and on 
high 
The winds lift up their voices; I depart, 
Whither | know not, but the hour’s 
gone by, 
When Albion’s lessening shores could 
grieve or glad mine eye. 





Once more upon the waters! yet once 


more! 
And the waves bound beneath me as a 
steed 
That knows his rider. Welcome to the 
roar! 
Swift be their guidance, wheresoe’er it 
lead! 
Though the strained mast should quiver 
as a reed, 
And the rent canvass, fluttering, strew 
the gale, 


Still must [ on; for | am as a weed 
Flung from the rock, on ocean’s foam 
to sail 
Where’er the surge may sweep, the 
tempest’s breath prevail.” 


The poet took his course to Belgium, 
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which had just been the scene of the 
most stirring events. The battle of Wa- 
terloo had recently been fought, and Na- 
poleon was overthrown. The night pre- 
vious to this dreadful conflict, there was 
a famous ball in the city of Brussels. 
Wellington himselt, with all the chivalry 
of his army, was there, not yet apprized 
that danger was so near. Bonaparte, ac- 
cording to his custom, had pressed on 
with astonishing rapidity, and having de- 
feated the allied forces in two engage- 
ments, now wheeling on the British army, 
surprised them with his approach, while 
their officers were engaged in the revelry 
of the dance. Byron describes the scene 
in the following stanzas, which are among 
the finest ever penned: 


‘*“There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium’s capital had gather’d 
then 
Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and 
brave men; 
A thousand hearts beat 
when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes look’d love to eyes which 
spoke again, 
And all went merry asa marriage bell; 
But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes 
like a rising knell. 


happily; and 


Did ye not hear it? No; ’twas but the 
wind, 
Or the car rattling o’er the stony street; 
On with the dance! let joy be uncon- 
fined; 
No sleep till morn, when youth and 
pleasure meet, 
To chase the glowing hours with flying 
feet—- 
sut hark, that heavy sound breaks in 
once more, 
Asif the clouds its echo would repeat; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than be- 


fore! 
Arm! arm! it is—the cannon’s opening 
roar! 


Oh! then and there was hurrying to and 


fro 
And gathering tears and tremblings of 
distress; 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour 
ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own love- 
liness; 


And there were sudden partings, such 
as press 








The life from out young hearts, and chok. 
ing sighs 
ek ; 
Which ne’er might be repeated: who 
could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual 
eyes, 
Since upon night so sweet, such awfy 
morn should rise! 


And there was mounting in hot haste. 

the steed, 

The mustering squadron, and the clat. 
tering car, 


Went pouring forward with impetuous | 


speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of 
war; 
And the deep thunder peal on peal 
afar; 
And near the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning 
star; 
While throng’d the citizens with terror 
dumb, 
Or whispering with white lips 
they come! they come!’ 


“The foe! 


” 


The poet passed down the Rhine, of 
which he has afforded us the following 
enchanting picture: 


‘*The castled crag of Drachenfels 
Frowns on the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the 
vine; 
And hills all rich with blossom’d trees, 
And fields which promise corn and 
wine 
And scatter’d cities crowning these, 
Whose far white walls along them 
shine, 
Have strew’d a scene, which I could see 
With double joy, were thow with me. 


And peasant girls, with deep blue eyes, 
And hands which offer early flowers, 
Walk smiling o’er this paradise; 
Above, the frequent feudal towers 
Through green leaves lift their walls of 
gray, 
And many a rock which steeply lowers, 
And noble arch in proud decay, 
Look o’er this vale of vintage-bowers; 
But one thing want these banks of 
Rhine— 
Thy gentle hand to clasp in mine! 


[ send the lilies given to me; 
Though long before thy hand they 
touch, 
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| know that they must withered be— 
But yet reject them not as such; 

For I have cherished them as dear, 
Because they yet may meet thine eye, 

And guide thy soul to mine e’en here— 
When thou behold’st them drooping 

nigh, 
And know’st them gather’d by the Rhine 
And offer’d from my heart to thine. 


The river nobly foams and flows, 

The charm of this enchanted ground, 
And all its thousand turns disclose 

Some fresher beauty varying ground: 
The haughtiest breast its wish might 

bound, 

Through life to dwell delighted here; 
Nor could on earth a spot be found 

To nature and to me so dear, 
Could thy dear eyes, in following mine, 
Stillsweeten more these banks of Rhine.”’ 


Byron proceeded to Geneva, where he 
remaived for some time. His favorite 
companions here were Shelley, the poet, 
and his wife. byron delighted to sail 
upon lake Leman, one of the tinest pieces 
of water in the world, and to ramble over 
its lovely shores. He often went to Cop- 
pet, about four miles from Geneva, to 
visit Madame De Stael. He also visited 
the gloomy castle at the eastern extremi- 
ty of the lake, and learnt its history, one 
incident of which he has commemorated 
in the thrilling poem, entitled the Pris- 
oners of Chillon. Thus Byron became 
familiar with the sublime scenery, which 
he so happily describes: 


“Clear, placid Leman! 
lake, 
With the wild world I dwell in, is a 
thing 
Which warns me with its stillness to for- 
sake ; 
Karth’s troubled waters for a purer 
spring! 
This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing, 


thy contrasted 


To waft me from distraction: once I 
loved 
Lone ocean’s rvar, but thy soft mur- 
muring 
Sounds sweet as if a sister’s voice re- 
proved, 


That I with stern delights should e’er 
have been so inoved. 


lt is the hush of night, and all between 
Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, 


yet clear, 
Feb.*4. 








Mellow’d and mingling, yet distinctly 
seen, 
Save darken’d Jura, whose capt heights 
appear 
Precipitously steep: and drawing near, 
There breathes a living fragrance from 
the shore, 
Of flowers yet fresh from childhood; on 
the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended 
oar, 
Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night 
carol more. 


Ye stars, which are the poetry of heaven! 
If in your bright leaves we would read 
the fate 
Of men and empires, 
given, 
That in our aspirations to be great, 
Our destinies o'erleap their mortal state 
And claim a kindred with you; for ye 
are 
A beauty and a mystery, and create 
In us such love and reverence from afar, 
That fortune, fame, power, life have 
named themselves a star. 


tis to be for- 


a * * * 


The sky is changed! and such a change! 
Oh night, 
storm and darkness, 
wond’rous strony, 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the 
light 
Of a dark eye in woman! Far along, 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags 
among, 
Leaps the live thunder! 
lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a 


And ye are 


Not from one 


tongue, 

And Jura answers, through her misty 
shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her 
aloud! 


And this is in the night:—most glorious 
night! 
Thou wert not sent for slumber! let me 
be 
A share in thy fierce and far delight— 
A portion of the tempest and of thee! 
How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric 


sea, 
And the big rain comes dancing to the 
earth! 
And now again ’tis black,—and now 
the glee 
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Of the loud hills shake with its mountain 
mirth, 

As if they did rejoice o’er a young earth- 
quake’s birth.”’ 


We have introduced these passages not 
only because of their transcendent beauty, 
but as giving the reader paintings, by the 
author’s own matchless hand, of what was 
going on in his bosom. He was self-ex- 
iled, self-wrecked in the sea of society, 
and disgusted with life; still God had set 
a mirror in his bosom that was capable of 
casting such glorious reflections as these. 
Great then as was the evil mixed up in 
Byron’s moral character, we cannot fail 
to look with admiration upon his genius 
as a splendid thing, illustrating the glory 
and goodness of that Being, who bestows 
such powers, not for the possessor mere- 
ly, but to elevate all mankind, by a par- 
ticipation in their immortal fruits. 


AAA tee 


NOBLE THOUGHTS. 


BY CARLYLE. 


Two men I honor, and no third. 
First, the toil-worn craftsman, that 
with earth-made implement, laborious- 
ly conquers the earth, and makes her 
man’s. Venerable to me is the hard 
hand ; crooked, coarse; wherein, not- 
withstanding, lies a cunning virtue, in- 
defeasibly royal, as of the sceptre of 
this planet. Venerable, too, is the rug- 
ged face, all weather-tanned, besoiled, 
with its rude intelligence ! for it is a 
face of a man living manlike. O, but 
the more venerable for thy rudeness, 
and even because we must pity as well 
as love thee! Hardly entreated broth- 
er! For us was thy back so bent, for 
us were thy straight limbs and fingers 
so deformed. Thou wert our conscript 
on whom the lot fell, and fighting our 
battles wert so marred. For in thee, 


too, lay a God-created form, but it was | 








a, 


not to be unfolded ; encrusted must jt 
stand with the thick adhesions and de. 
facements of labor ; and thy body like 
thy soul, was not to know freedom. 
Yet toil on, toil on; thou art in thy 
duty, be out of it who may ; thoa tojj- 
est for the altogether indispensable, for 
daily bread. 

A second man I honor, and sgtij] 
more highly ; him who is seen toiling 
for the spiritually indispensable ; not 
daily bread, but the bread of life. [s 
not he too in his duty ; endeavoring to. 
wards inward harmony ; revealing this 
by act or by word, through all his out. 
ward endeavors, be they high or low! 
Highest of all when his outward and 
his inward behavior are one ; when we 
can name him artist ; not earthly crafts- 
man only, but inspired thinker, that 
with heaven-made implement conquers 
heaven for us.. If the poor and humble 
toil that we have food, must not the 
high and glorious toil for him, in re- 
turn, that he have light and guidance, 
freedom, immortality ! These two, in 
all their degrees, I honor : all else is 
chaff and dust, which let the wind blow 
whither it listeth. 

Unspeakably touching is it, however, 
when I find both digaities united ; and 
he that must toil outwardly for the 
lowest of man’s wants, is also toiling 
iawardly for the highest Sublimer in 
this world know I nothing than a peas- 
ant saint, could such now any where be 
met with. Such a one will take thee 
back to Nazareth itself; thou wilt see 
the splendor of heaven spring forth 
from the humblest depths of earth, like 
a light shining in great darkness. It 
is not becaiise of his toils that I lament 
for the poor. We must all toil or steal, 
(howsoever we name our stealing,) 
which is worse. No faithful workman 
finds his task a pastime. The poor is 
hungry and athirst ; but for him also 
there is food and drink ; he is heavy- 
laden and weary, but for him also the 
heavens send sleep, and of the deepest. 
In his smoky cribs, a clear dewy 
heaven of rest envelops him, and fitful 
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a 
glitterings of cloud-skirted dreams. 
But what I do mourn over is that the 
lamp of his soul should go ont ; that no 
ray of heavenly or even of earthly 
knowledge should visit him ; but only 
in the haggard darkness, like two spec- 
tres, Fear and Indignation. Alas! 
while the body stands so broad and 
brawny, must the soul lie blinded, 
dwarfed, stupetied, almost annihilated ! 
Alas! was this too a Breath of God ; 
bestowed in heaven, but on earth never 
to be unfolded? That there should 
one man die ignorant who had capacity 
for knowledge, this I call a tragedy, 
were it to happen more than twenty 
times in the minute, as by some com- 
putations it does. 


— ————* FOO RLF ECO tr- 


LINES TO THE CASS RIVER. 


BY MRS. J. B. SHRIGLEY. 


Can’st thou tell me beauteous river, 
Of that mystic long ago, 

When alone the redman wandered 
Long thy banks with ready bow ! 

Nay, thou knowest not the story 
Of those forest children brave, 

For those waters long have mingled 
With the ocean’s might wave. 

Sut oh tell me mighty forest! 
You have echoed back the cry, 

Of those chiefs and painted warriors, 
When the savage foe was nigh; 

Through thy trackless depths 
Stole their moccasined feet along, 

No sound broke the mighty stillness, 
Save the wild birds’ merry song. 

Till is reached the sleeping hamlet. 
All unconscious of the foe, 


Now the savage war-whoop sounding 
Hundreds springs from couches low, 











Grasping ready bow and quiver, 
Clasping knife and tomahawk, 

Shouting back with bold detiance, 
Seeming but the foe to mark, 

From each hut a warior springing, 
Swells the hideous battle cry, 

While the gloomy forests roll it 
Fiercely through the darkened sky. 


And perchance that sleeping hamlet, 
Stood where now our village stands, 

E’er the braver white man wrested a“ 
From the wilds their fertile lands. 

Yes. perchance the many hillocks 
Over which our children play, 

Mark the spot where many chieftains, 
Many savage warriors lay. 

[ have sat beneath the branches 
Of the giant forest trees, 

List’ning to the murmuring leaflets 
Stirred by every passing breeze. 

| have fancied they might tell me 
Pleasant tales of years gone by, 

Tales of happy children gamboling 
"Neath the sunny summer sky ; 

Tales of lovers stolen meetings 
*Neath the calm and cooling shade; 

Tales of vows made to be broken 
As too many vows are made. 

Or perhaps some aged chieftain, 
Who may lead the chase no more, 

Smoked beneath thy spreading branch- 

es 

Youthful triumph pondering o’er. 

Fancy how his dim eye kindled 
With a warrior’s savage pride, 

As he prated of those triumphs 
To the young braves by his side. 

Let us too draw near and listen 
To the tale he loved to tell, 

How they bravely fought and con- 
quered 
Where in quiet now they dwell 

‘‘Many moons have waned and faded, 
Many summers’ suns have set, 

Many times the leaves have fallen, 
But | well remember yet, 

When | called my warriors round me 
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Pointing to the setting sun, 
There are many days of marching, 
There are battles to be won, 
But we'll turn our faces to’rds it, 
On our childhood’s home our backs. 
We must leave this pleasant valley, 
For the white man’s on our track. 
He is wasting fast our forest, 
Spreading desolation round, 
We must seek new lakes and rivers, 
We must find new hunting grounds. 
Then we left our homes in sadness, 
Left our kindred ’neath the sod, 
For the vast unbroken forest 
‘Where no white man yet hath trod. 
Towards the setting sun we traveled 
Many weary summer days, 
Till we reached this peaceful valley, 
Till the river met our gaze. 
But while still we gazed enraptured 
On the long sought welcome sight, 
Lo! the gathering shades of evening 
Showed us many a camp fire bright. 
Yes my sons this pleasant valley 
Was the Sioux’s happy home, 
But that night they fled before us 
And we made these lands our own. 
Ah! they fell as fails the dry leaves, 
In the autumn’s misty haze, 
And the many mounds and hillocks 
Mark those sleeping warrior’s graves. 
Many brave hearts fell, ere morning 
broke upon the earth again. 
Ah the glorious sun that morning, 
Shone on many many slain. 
Many fell; the rest were scattered 
As the dry grass in a gale, 
Hark! again I seem to hear it, 
Heard you not that mournful wail/ 
Ah! how oft I seem to hear it 
Borne upon the passing breeze; 
In the thunders and the tempest; 
In the sighing of the trees; 
In the mellow breath of autumn; 
In the winters howling blast! ” 
Thus he spoke somewhat in sadness 
Of those triumphs of the past. 
Now he pauses all unheeding 











neste. 


Those bright eyes fixed on his own; 
While the words his lips would utter 
Sinks into a weary moan. 
See how peacefully he slumbers; 
His aged cheeks by soft winds fanned; 
Now I fancy he is dreaming 
Of the far off spirit land. 
There perhaps he meets, as brothers, 
Those who sleep beneath those mounds, 
Chase the nimble deer together 
In those happy hunting grounds. 


But how changed! since first the red 
man 
In his pride this valley saw; 
Since first he launched his bright canoe 
Upon the Nottawa. 
Yes; along thy banks, fair river, 
Now bright homes their forms uprear; 
Where in freedom’s wild the red man 
Chased the proud elk and the deer. 
Feb. 1872. 


LADY HUNTINGTON. 


THE TRIUMPH OF TRUTH IN HIGH PLACES 
A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


[Ix 1728 there was a young man 
struggling through Oxford, paying his 
way as servitor at Pembroke college. 
“At first he was rendered uncomforta- 
ble by the society into which he was 
thrown: he had several chamber-fel- 
lows, who would fain have made him 
join in their riotous mode of life; and 
as he could only escape from their per- 
secutions by sitting alone in his study, 
he was sometimes benumbed with cold ; 
but when they perceived the strength 
as well as the singularity of his charac- 
ter, they suffered him to take his own 
way in peace.” 


Before he came to Oxford, he had 
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heard of the young men there “who 
lived by rule and method.” They were 
now much talked of, and generally des- 
pised. He, however, was drawn to- 
wards them by kindred feelings, de- 
fended them strenuously when he heard 
them reviled, and when he saw them 
o through a jeering crowd to receive 
the Lord’s supper at St. Mary’s, was 
strongly inclined to follow their ex- 
ample. For more than a year he 
yearned to be acquainted with them, 
but it seems that a sense of his inferior 
condition kept him back. At length 
the great object of his desires was ef- 
fected. A pauper had attempted sui- 
cide, and he sent a poor woman to in- 
form Charles Wesley, that he might 
visit the person and administer spiri- 
tual medicine; the messenger was 
charged not to say who sent her; con- 
trary to these orders she told his name, 
and Charles Wesley, who had seen him 
frequently walking by himself, and 
heard something of his character, in- 
vited him to breakfast the next morn- 
ing. An introduction to this little fel- 
lowship soon followed, and he also, like 
them, ‘began to live by rule, and pick 
up the very fragments of his time, that 
not a moment of it might be lost.” 

This young man was George White- 
field, and thus has the graphic pen of 
Wesley’s biographer described his first 
introduction to that little society, whose 
members afterwards stamped their in- 
fluence so broadly on that and subse- 
quent time. 

After leaving Oxford and taking 
deacon’s orders, he began to preach at 
Bristol, and exhibit that impassioned 
eloquence which moved and melted 
both the old world and new. He 
preached about five times a week to 
such congregations that it was with 
great difficulty that he could make his 
way along the crowded aisles to the 
reading-desk. “Some hung upon the 
rails of the organ-loft, others climbed 
upon the leads of the church, and all 
together made the church so hot with 
their breath, that the steam would fall 





from the pillars like drops of rain.” 
When he preached his farewell-sermon, 
and said to the people that perhaps 
they might see his face no more, high 
and low, old and young, burst into 
tears. Multitudes, after the sermon, 
followed him home weeping; the next 
day he was employed from seven in the 
morning until midnight in talking and 
giving spiritual advice to awakened 
hearers ; and he left Bristol secretly in 
the middle of the night, to avoid the 
ceremony of being escorted by horse- 
men and coaches out of town. 

While at London it was necessary to 
place constables at the doors, both 
within and without, such multitudes 
assembled ; and on Sunday mornings 
in the latter months of the year, long 
before day, you might have seen the 
streets filled with people going to hear 
him, with lanterns in their hands. 

‘The man who produced such ex- 
traordinary effects,” says Southey, “had 
many natural advantages. He was 
something above the middle stature, 
well proportioned, though at this time 
slender, and remarkable for a native 
gracefulness of manner. His complex- 
ion was very fair, his eyes small and 
lively, of a dark blue color ; in recover- 
ing from the measles, he had contracted 
a squint with one of them, but this pe- 
culiarity rather rendered the expression 
of his countenance more remarkable, 
than in any degree lessened the effect 
of its uncommon sweetness. His voice 
excelled both in melody and compass, 
and its fine modulations were happily 
accompanied by that grace of action 
which he possessed in an eminent de- 
gree, and which has been said to be the 
chief requisite of an orator.” 

His maxim was to preach as Apells 
painted, for eternity. When a young 
man, Dr. Delany once remarked in his 
hearing, ‘I wish, whenever I go into 
the pulpit, to look upon it as the last 
time that I may ever preach, or the 
last time the people may hear.” This, 
Whitefield never forgot. He often 
said, ““‘Would ministers preach for eter- 
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nity, they would act the part of true 
Christian orators, for then they would 
endeavor to move the affections and 
warm the heart, and not constrain their 
hearers to suspect that they dealt in 
the false commerce of unfelt truth.” 

It was not until his second visit to 
America and return to England, that 
ditterence of theological views began to 
cloud the friendship which had subsis- 
ted between the two distinguished 
preachers, Whitefield and John Wesley. 
We should approach the rupture with 
sadness, only as such things “must 
needs be” in our present state of im- 
perfect knowledge and feeble grace. 

While the storm was brewing, ‘My 
honored friend and _ brother,” wrote 
Whitefield to Wesley, “‘ for once hear- 
ken to a child, who is willing to wash 
your feet. I beseech you, by the mer- 
cies of God in Christ Jesus our Lord, 
if you would have my love confirmed 
towards you, write no more to me about 
the misrepresentations wherein we 
differ. Why should we dispute, when 
there is no possibility of convincing ¢ 
Will it not in the end destroy brotherly 
love, and insensibly take from us that 
cordial union and sweetness of soul, 
which I pray God may always subsist 
between us! How glad would the 
enemies of the Lord be to see us divi- 
ded. How would the cause of our com- 
mon Master every way suffer by our 
raising disputes about particular points 
of doctrine. Honored sir, let us offer 
salvation freely to all by the blood of 
Jesus, and whatever light God has com- 
municated to us, let us freely commu- 
nicate to others.” 

Happy were it for the Christian 
world, if the admirable temper of this 
letter could govern its divided friends 
and clashing sects ; but admirable as it 
was, and however it might have con- 
ciliated the resolute and uncompromis- 
ing spirit of Wesley, the breach wide- 
ned, for on both sides there were friends 
and followers who fanned the flame, and 
Whitetield afterwards wrote im an al- 
tered and recriminating tone. 
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With such questions at issue, inyo}. 
ving points of doctrine which no human 
intellect has ever mastered, a ry ture 
became inevitable. When Whitefielq 
returned to the scene of his early 
triufaphs, ‘“‘he came to his owy 
and his own received him not.” Hig 
Kingswood school was in the hands of 
Wesley ; and at London a temporary 
shed, called the Tabernacle, served to 
shelter his spiritual children gince 
their exodus from the foundry. At 
this period Whitefield says sadly, “The 
world is angry with me, and numbers 
of my own spiritual children. Some 
say, that God will destroy me in a fort- 
night, and that my fall will be as great 
as Peter’s. Scarce one comes to see me 
from morning till night, and on Ken- 
sington common I have not above a 
hundred to hear me. [am much em- 
barrassed in my circumstances. A 
thousand pounds I owe for the orphan- 
house. I am threatened to be arrested 
for two hundred pounds more. My 
traveling expenses also are to be de- 
frayed. A family of one hundred to be 
daily maintained, four thousand miles 
off, in the dearest place of the king’s 
dominions—all my work is to begin 
again.” 

Their counsels divided, and their 
ranks broken, there seemed to be a 
weak betrayal of their Master’s cause. 
Were the Apolloses and Cephases thus 
to come in and assert their shallow 
claims, and plunder the church of her 
men and means? It was not so to be. 

In spite of the dissents and jarrings 
which must needs come, the leaders of 
that day more truly comprehended 
their mission; their spiritual gains 
were not to be scattered, nor their spir- 
itual strength wasted in a bitter house- 
hold squabble; there was a _ worthier 
work for them. Whitefield and Wes- 
ley loved each other, and the soul of 
each glowed with the warm charities of 
the gospel ; they loved a common Mas- 
ter, whose cause lay nearest their hearts, 
and while each proclaimed its great 
normal principle, salvation by a cruck 
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fed Redeemer, with a loving earnest- 
ness, each linked with it his own pecu- 
liar system of doctrines. 

“What is a little scourge of the 
tongue ’” says W hitefield. “What isa 
thrusting out of the synagogue? The 
time of temptation will be, when we 
are thrust into an inner prison and feel 
the iron entering into our souls. God's 
people may be permitted to forsake us 
fora while, but the Lord Jesus can 
stand by us. And if thou, O dearest 
Redeemer, wilt strengthen me in my 
inward man, let enemies plunge me in- 
to a fiery furnace, or throw me into a 
den of lions. Let us suffer for Jesus 
with a cheerful heart. His love will 
sweeten every cup, though never so bit- 
ter. May all disputing soon cease, and 
each of us talk of nothing but Him 
crucified : this is my resolution.” 

And his life corresponded to it, in 
adversity as well as in prosperity. 
Herein was the singleness of White- 
field’s piety: one aim governed and 
sustained him through a long and la- 
borious career—and it was preaching 
Christ. 

At what time Lady Huntington first 
became acquainted with Whitefield 
does not appear. On her return from 
Wales, he was expected in England 
from his third visit to America. When 
he landed at Deal, she immediately 
sent Howel Harris to bring him to her 
own house in Chelsea, where he 
preached to large circles of the gay 
world, who thronged this fashionable 
watering-place. For the benetit of this 
class of hearers, sh» soon after removed 
to London, appointed Whitefield her 
chaplain, and during the winter of 1748 
and ’4{ opened her splendid mansion in 
Park street for the ministrations of the 
gospel. 

“Good Lady Huntington,” writes he, 
“has come to town, and [ am to preach 
twice a week at her house to the great 
and noble. O that some of them might 
be effectually called to taste the riches 
of redeeming love.” On the day ap- 
pointed, Chesterfield, Bolingbroke, and 
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a circle of the nobility attended ; and 
having heard him once, they desired 
to come again. ‘Lord Chesterfield 
thanked me,” he says. “Lord Boling- 
broke was moved, and asked me _ to 
come and see him the next morning. 
My hands have been full of work, and 
I have been among great company. 
All accepted my sermons, Thus the 
world turns round: ‘In all time of my 
wealth, good Lord, deliver me.’ ” 

Although Whitefield used thecurrend 
compliments of address common to that 
period, more fulsome then than now in 
Kogland, and at either time sounding 
oddly enough to us on this side of the 
Atlantic, he never betrayed his office as 
the minister of God, but warned, re- 
buked, and exhorted men with all 
fidelity, as well as with all affection. 

“As for praying in your family, | 
entreat you not to neglect it,” he said 
to theold Scotch Marquis of Lothian, 
who would fain have been like Nicode- 
mus, a Christian in the dark. ‘‘You 
are bound to doit. Apply to Christ 
to overcome your present fears ; they 
are the effects of pride or infidelity, or 
both.” 

The death-bed of Lord St. John, who 
was one of the hearers of this parlor 
preaching, exhibited scenes unusual in 
the circle where he moved: the Bible 
was read to him, and his cry was, “God 
be merciful to me a sinner!” ‘My 
Lord Bolingbroke,” wrote Lady Hun- 
tington to Whitefield, ‘was much 
struck with his brother’s language in 
his last moments. ©, that his eyes 
might be opened by the illuminating in- 
fluence of divine truth. He is a sin- 
gularly awful character; and I am 
fearfully alarmed, lest the gospel which 
he so heartily despises, yet affects to 
reverence, should prove the savor of 
death unto him. Some, I truly 
trust, are savingly awakened, while 
many are inquiring; thus the great 


Lord of the harvest hath put honor on 
your ministry, and hath given my heart 
an encouraging token of the utility of 
our feeble efforts.” 
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Under her auspices, a prayer-meeting 
was established for those females who, 
from the circles of rank and fashion, be- 
came the followers of the Lord. Among 
these were Lady Francis Gardiner, 
Lady Mary Hamilton, daughter of the 
Marquis of Lothian, who had attended 
the ministry of Whitefield in Scotland, 
Lady Gertrude Hotham and Countess 
Delitz, sisters of Lady Chesterfield, 
Lady Chestertietd herself, and Lady 
Fanny Shirley. 

‘There needed,” said one, ‘ strong 
consolation in order to resist the strong 
temptations presented by a frivolous 
court, a witty peerage, and a learned 
bench in favor of a formal religion. 
Nothing but the ‘joy of the Lord’ 
could have sustained them in such a 
sphere. Happiness in religion was the 
best security for their holiness. They 
could not be laughed ont of a good 
hope through grace. Wit or banter 
may make persisting a weakness or a 
fancy, but they cannot make hope, 
peace, and joy appear absurd. Neither 
the severe denunciations of Warburton, 
or the polished sarcasm of Chesterfield, 
could touch the consciousness of peace 
in believing, or of enjoyment in secret 
prayer, in the hearts of those peeresses 
who had found at the cross and the 
mercy-seat the happiness they had 
sought in vain from the world.” 

“ Religion was never so much the 
subject of conversation as now,” writes 
Lady Huntington to Doddridge. 
‘Some of the great ones hear with me 
the gospel patiently, and thus much 
seed is sown by Mr. Whitefield’s preach- 
ing. O that it may fall on good ground, 
and bring forth abundantly. 

“T had the pleasure, yesterday, of Mr. 
Gibbon’s and Mr. Crittenden’s company 
to dine with me. Lord Lothian anl 
Lady Frances Gardiner gave them the 
meeting, and we had truly a most pri- 
mitive and heavealy day ; our hearts 
and voices praised the Lord, prayed to 
him, and talked of him. I had another 
lady present, whos» face, since I saw 
you last, is turned Zionward. Of the 
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‘honorable women,’ I trust there are 
not a few.” 

While thus solicitous for the spiritual] 
welfare of those of her own rank, no 
less interested is she in her humbley 
neighbors ; to them her house was cop. 
stantly opened, that they also might be 
enriched by ‘that faith which comes 
by hearing.” On _ week-days her 
kitchen was filled by the poor of the 
flock, whom she supplied with all the 
means of religious profit which lay in 
her power. 

Meanwhile, good and evil tidings 
come from Wales. The winter cam- 
paign of Howel Harris is attended with 
stormy weather. The gentry frown, 
the magistrates bristle, while the poor 
people, who hunger for his good words, 
are sorely oppressed, nay, grievously 
tormented. On one excursion he did 
not take off his clothes for seven days 
and nights, being obliged to meet his 
little congregation in solitary places at 
midnight, or by daylight in ravine or 
cleft, in order to avoid the persecuting 
vigilance of their enemies. ‘‘ One man,” 
says Harris, ‘ was obliged to pay Sir 
Watkins Wynn twenty _ shillings, 
several of my poor hearers five shillings, 
and one who paid the same sum before, 
was fined seven shillings more ; and 
this is the third time my poor sheep of 
this fold have been thus served.” 

When the matter came to Lady 
Huntington’s knowledge, indignant at 
the injustice and bigotry of Sir Watkins 
Wynn, with characteristic energy she 
instantly made a representation to the 
government of his infringement of the 
Act of Toleration; the magistrates 
were rebuked by the higher law, and 
Sir Watkins was ordered to return the 
fines to the pockets of the sufferers. 

Honorable exceptions, however, were 
there among the Welsh magistrates. 
Harris having made an appointment 
to meet the peasantry near Garth, in 
Breconshire, the residence of Sir Mar- 
maduke Gwynne, that gentleman, 
frightened by the reports concerning 
him, resolved on the occasion to do his 
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duty as a magistrate, and stop proceed- 
ings of so disorderly and mobbish a 
character. Regarding the missionary 
as neither more nor less than a fire- 
brand to church and state, Mr. Magis- 
trate Gwynne prepared for a resolute 
attack, but wisely enough said to his 
family on going out, ‘ I’!l first hear the 
man “myself, before | commit him.” 
Accordingly he mingled with the con- 
gregation, lying in wait to pounce up- 
on the preacher at every next word. 
“ Why, he’s neither more nor less than 
an apostle,” cried Gwynne inwardly, 
his stout heart melting under the man- 
ner and earnest language of the man of 
God. The riot act lay asleep in_ his 
pocket, and at the end of the discourse 
he marched up to the rude platform, 
shook the preacher warmly by the 
hand, confessed his intention, asked his 
pardon, bade him preach while he lived, 
and took him back to Garth to supper. 


Henceforth the countenance of the 
Gwynne family smiled on the new 
movements. Regardless of public or 


private censure, Sir Marmaduke stood 
stoutly up for the evangelists, and used 
all his influence for promoting the 
spread of the gospel in the regions 
round about. One of his daughters af- 
terwards married Charles Wesley. 


AWE AP AYA 


ANCIENT ROME. 


ALL nations seem willing to derive 
merit from the splendor of their origi- 
nal ; and, where history is silent, they 
generally supply the defect with fable. 
The Romans were partially desirous of 
being thought descended from the gods, 
as if to hide the meanness of their real 
ancestry, they pretended to derive 
their origin from Eneas, the son of An- 
chises and the goddess Venus. Having 
escaped from the flames of Troy, and 
passed through unnumbered toils, cal- 
Feb. 5. 
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amities and dangers, Eneas was con- 
sidered as having arrived in Italy. 
Here, at length, he was exalted to a 
throne, where his posterity were sup- 
posed to have reigned more than 400 
years. 

Romulus, the reputed descendant 
from this line of kings, is universally 
acknowledged as the founder of the 
Roman state. 

Having slain his brother Remus, he 
laid the foundation of a city, that was 
destined to become the mistress of the 
world, and, for ages, to give laws to 
mankind. It was called Rome, after 
the name of the founder, and built up- 
on the Palatine hill ; though afterwards 
it covered seven hills. 

The city was, at first, almost square, 
containing about a thousand houses. 
It was nearly a mile in compass, and 
commanded a small territory round it, 
of about eight miles over. Small as it 
appears, however, it was, notwithstand- 
ing, worse inhabited; and the first 
method, to increase its numbers, was 
opening a sanctuary for all malefactors, 
slaves, and such as were desirous of 
novelty. These came in great multi- 
tudes, and contributed to increase the 
number of our legislator’s new subjects. 
To have a just idea, therefore, of home 
in its infant state, we have only to im- 
agine a collection of cottages, surroun- 
ded by a feeble wall, built rather to 
serve as a military retreat, than for the 
purposes of civil society ; filled, rather 
with a tumultuous and vicious rabble, 
than with subjects inured to obedience 
and control. We have only to con- 
ceive men bred to rapine, living in a 
place, that seemed calculated merely 
for the security of plunder ; and yet, to 
our astonishment, we shall soon find 
this tumultuous concourse uniting in 
the strictest bonds of society ; this law- 
less rabble putting on the most sincere 
regard for religion; and, though com- 
posed of the dregs of mankind, setting 
examples to all the world, of valor and 
virtue. 

Scarcely was the city raised above 
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its foundation, when its rude inhab- 
itants began to think of giving some 
form to their constitution. Romulus 
left them at liberty to choose whom 
they would for their king; and they, 
in gratitude, concurred to elect their 
founder. He was, accordingly, ac- 
knowledged as chief of their religion, 
sovereign magistrate of Rome, and gen- 
eral of the army. sesides a guard to 
attend his person, it was agreed, that 
he should be preceded, wherever he 
went, by twelve men, called J/ictors, 
armed with axes, tied up in a bundle 
of rods. ‘They were to serve as execu- 
tioners of the law, and to impress his 
subjects with an idea of his authority. 

The senate, consisting of 100 men, 
who were to act as counselors to the 
king, was composed of the principal 
citizens of Rome, men, whose age, wis- 
dom, or valor, gave them a natural as 
cendency over their fellow subjects. As 
they were supposed to have a parental 
affection for their people, they were 
called fathers ; and their descendants, 
patricians. To them belonged all the 
dignified oftices of the state, as well 
as of the priesthood. ‘The rest of the 
people were called plebeians ; and these 
two orders were forbidden to intermar- 
ry. The plebeians, who composed the 
third order of the legislature, assumed 
to themselves the power of authorizing 
those laws, which were passed by the 
king, or senate. 

The first care of the new-created 
king was to attend to the interests of 
religion. The precise form of their wor- 
ship is unknown. ‘The religion of that 
age principally consisted in firm re- 
liance upon the credit of their soothsay- 
ers, who pretended, from observation 
on the flight of birds and the entrails of 
beasts, to direct the present, and dive 
into futurity, Romulus, by an express 
law, commanded, that no_ election 
should be made, no enterprise under- 
taken, without consulting the soothsay- 
ers. 

Wives were forbidden, upon any 
pretext whatever, to separate from their 
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husbands ; while, on the contrary, the 
husband was empowered to repudiate 
his wife, and even, in some cases, to put 
her to death. His laws relating to 
children and parents were still more 
severe. The father had entire power 
over his offspring, both of fortune and 
life: he could sell or imprison them at 
any period of their lives, or in any 
stations, to which they were arrived. 

After endeavoring, by laws, to regu. 
late his subjects, he next gav e orders 
to ascertain their numbers. The whole 
amounted to but 3000 foot, and about 
300 horsemen, capable of bearing arms, 
These were divided equally into three 
tribes ; and to each be assigned a dif 
ferent part of the city. Each of these 
tribes was subdivided into ten curiae, 
or companies, consisting of a hundred 
men each, with a centurion to com- 
mand it, a priest, called curio, to per- 
form the sacrifices, and two of the 
principal inhabitants, called duumvira, 
to distribute justice. 

By these wise regulations, each day 
added strength to the new city ; multi- 
tudes flocked in from the adjacent 
towns ; and it only seemed to want 
women to ensure its duration. In this 
exigency, Romulus, by the advice of 
the senate, sent deputies among the Sa- 
bines, his neighbors, entreating their 
alliance, and offering to cement the 
most strict confederacy with them. 
The Sabines, who were then considered 
as the most warlike people in Italy, re- 
jected the proposal with disdain, and 
the answer which they returned greatly 
raised the indignation of the Romans. 
tomulus, soon after, proclaimed a feast 
in honor of Neptune throughout all the 
neighboring villages, and made the most 
magnificent preparations for it. These 
feasts were generally preceded by sac- 
rifices, and ended in shows of wrestlers, 
gladiators and chariot courses. The 
Sabines, as he expected, were among 
the foremost, who came to be specta- 
tors, bringing with them their wives 
and daughters. 

In the mean time, the games began, 
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ani, while the strangers were most in- 
tent upon the spectacle, a number of 
Roman youth rushed in among them, 
with drawn swords, seized the young- 
est and most beautiful women, and car- 
ried them off by violence. In vain the 
parents protested against this breach of 
hospitality. In vain the females them- 
selves opposed the attempts of their 
captors. Perseverance and caresses ob- 
tained those favors, which timidity, at 
first, denied ; so that the betrayers, 
from being objects of aversion, soon be- 
came partners of their dearest affec- 
tions. 

But, however the atfront might have 
been borne by them, it was not so easily 
overlooked by their parents. A bloody 
war ensued, in which several cities en- 
gaged. Tatius, king of Cures, was the 
last, although the most formidable, who 
undertook to revenge the disgrace his 
country had suffered. He entered the 
Roman territories at the head of 25,000 
men, and, not content with superiority 
of numbers, he added stratagem also. 
Tarpeia, daughter to the commander of 
the Capitoline hill, happened to fall in- 
to the hands of Tatius, as she went out 
of the city, to fetch water. Upon her, 
he prevailed, by means of large prom- 
ises, to betray one of the gates to his 
army. The reward she engaged for, 
was what the soldiers wore on their 
arms, by which she meant their brace- 
lets. ‘They, however, either mistaking 
her meaning, or willing to punish her 
perfidy, threw their bucklers upon her, 
as they entered, and crushed her to 
death. The Sabines being thus poss- 
essed of the Capitoline, after some time, 
a general engagement ensued, which 
was renewed for several days with al- 
most equal success ; and neither could 
think of submitting. The last engage- 
ment took place between the Capitoline 
and (Juirinal hills. The engagement 
had become general, and the slaughter 
prodigious, when the attention of both 
sides was suddenly turned from the 
scene of horror before them, to one of 
greater interest. The Sabine women, 


























who had been carried off by the Ro- 
mans, with disordered hair, and orna- 
ments neglected, flew in between the 
combatants, regardless of their own 
danger, and, with loud outcries, im- 
plored their husbands and fathers to 
desist. The two armies, as if by mutual 
consent, let fall their weapons. An 
accommodation ensued, by which it was 
agreed, that Romulus and Tatius should 
reign jointly in Rome; that a hundred 
Sabines should be added to the senate, 
and that the inhabitants should be 
called Quirites from the Sabine city, 
Cures. About five years after, Tatius 
was killed by the Lavinians, so that 
Romulus, once more, saw himself sole 
monarch of Rome. 


Victor Huco INTERVIEWED. 


THe Paris correspondent of the 
World has had an interview with Vic- 
tor Hugo. In answer to a question re- 
garding the Commune, Hugo said: “In 
regard to the last revolution, I honor 
the principles on which it was made, 
but I despise members-of the Commune 
who compromised, by their follies and 
crimes, one of the grandest popular 
governments that the world has wit- 
nessed. Only think, if the army had 
not been hounded on by Thiers to stifle 
the young republic, and to murder her 
children, how easily the vagaries of the 
Commune would have been arrested by 
the co-operation of other great towns 
or centres of civilization. How thor- 
oughly we should be laying by this 
time the foundation principles of social 
regeneration !” Hugo further said : 
“T have no hesitation in telling you 
that I consider Thiers a meaner spirit 
than Louis Napoleon. Those who call 
him a great statesman know as little of 
the man as they do of French history. 
He is a little man, and a little man in- 
capable of learning anything from ex- 
perience of the past, and incapable of 
conceiving a liberal plan for the future, 
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His name will go down to posterity 
covered with the blood of the mis-led 
men he massacred in the streets of 
Paris. Tens of thousands fell under 
his chassepots. Napoleon /e petit has 
been surpassed by Thiers, /e tres petit. 
If another Chamber were to be elected 
to-morrow, Thiers’ power would crum- 
ble into dust. His home policy is to 
hold the sword of State by the handle 
and give the blade to the people, His 
foreign policy is to humor Bismarck by 
acceding to all his requests, and delay- 
ing measures like that of compulsory 
military service, which enable us to 
lift up our heads again. In his conceit 
he may think it the first duty of every 
good patriot to keep Thiers in office, 
but whether he be sincere or not, his 
government is based on corruption. 
Let it call itself provisional republic or 
monarchy, its fall is certain. God 
grant that | may be a false prophet, 
but as sure as the sun will set to-day, 
so sure am | that military tyranny will 
again be inflicted on my poor country. 
When it becomes a question of conspir- 
ing and underhand dealing, there is 
but one party which has any chance in 
such infamy. The Bonapartists must 
have it their own way. The Duc D’- 
Chambord is an anachronism. ‘The 
Fleur de Lis would never live in 
modern French soil. The Duc D’Au- 
male is a valiant soldier in the Repub- 
lican army, but he has as little chance 
of receiving the crown as he has of being 
President of the republic, and, suppos- 
ing either to be probable, he is not the 
man to have any influence over the 
destinies of France. There is but one 
man at present in France for whom I 
would vute were the presidency vacant. 
That man is Gambetta. He is a great 
and true citizen. He has proved him- 
self a practician as well as a theorist. 
His ideas are moderate and at the 
same time they are inflexible.” 


THe Despotic PoWER OF THE CZAR. 


Or the despotic power of the Czar of 


Russia, we can give no better illustra- 
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tion than the catechism prepared, and 
published throughout his vast em 
by the late Emperor Nicholas : 

Question. How is the authority of 
the Emperor to be considered in refer. 
ence to Christianity ! 

Answer. As proceeding directly 
from God. 


pire, 


Q. What duties does religion teach 
us, the humble subjects of his Majesty 
the Emperor of Russia, to practice to. 
ward him? 

A. Worship, obedience, fidelity, the 
payment of taxes, service, love and 
prayer. The whole being compressed 
in the words worship and fidelity. 

(). Wherein does this worship con- 
sist ! and how should it be manifested ! 

A. By the most unqualified rever- 
ence in words, gesture, demeanor, 
thoughts, and actions. 

(). What kind of obedience do we 
owe him } 

A. An entire, passive, and un- 
bounded obedience in every point of 
view. 

Q. In what consists the fidelity we 
owe to the Emperor ! 

A. In executing his commands 
most rigorously without examination, 
in performing the duties he requires 
from us, and in doing everything wil- 
lingiy and without murmuring. 

(J. Is it obligatory on us to pay 
taxes to our gracious Sovereign the 
Kmperor ! 

A. It is obligatory upon us to pay 
every tax in compliance with his su- 
preme commands, both as to the 
amount and when due. 

(). How are irreverence and infidel- 
ity to the Emperor to be considered in 
reference to God ? 

A. <Asthe most heinous sin, the 
most frightful criminality. 

(. What are the supernaturally re- 
vealed motives of this doctrine ? 

A. The supernaturally revealed 
motives are that the Emperor is the 
Vice Regent and minister of God, to 
execute the divine commands, and con- 
sequently, that disobedience to the 
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Emperor is identified with disobedience 
to God himself. 


MoraAL CouRAGE. 





Ara Religious meeting in Kansas 
City, Mo., one of the speakers, who has 
lately “enlisted in the army of the 
Lord,” told an incident which we give 
in nearly his own language , 

I was passing up Main street on 
Tuesday morning, and I was going by 
a saloon when I was hailed by a_ party 
of men, some of whom | knew, and was 
invited into the saloon to take a glass 
of beer. It seems they had met and 
agreed to invite to “ take a drink ” the 
first man of their acquaintance who 
they knew had lately taken a stand for 
Christ. I happened to be their victim, 
and was, therefore, pressed to join them 
in a glass of beer. I told them I 
could not drink with them. They 
asked me then to come into the saloon, 
ask a blessing over the beer they would 
drink, and make a prayer. I answered 
that I was willing to pray for them, 
and we went into the saloon. They 
called for the beer, and each glass was 
filled. Then they told me to pray be- 
fore they drank, and I did try to pray. 
I wept some, and prayed some, and 
again wept, and then prayed again. 
When I ceased praying I looked up and 
there stood the glasses filled with beer, 
but there was nobody present but the 
bar-tender. All the men had slipped 
out of the saloon one by one, leaving 
their beer untasted ! Well, I took up 
the glasses and (perhaps it was a wrong 
impulse, perhaps not,) | quietly emp- 
tied the beer on the ground, and after 
offering up a prayer for the bar-tender, 
that God would bless him and change 
his heart, I left the saloon. 
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THE most insignificant cottage of a 
believer may be called a palace, since 
it is the king’s presence which consti- 
tutes a court. 


| Monthly Record of Current Events. 











Mvcu interest was excited by the 
painting of Zamacois in the recent 
winter exhibition of the Brooklyn, N. 
Y., Art Association. That picture was 
called “The Education of the Prince,” 
and was a blow aimed at monarchical 
institutions. The infant prince was 
represented as learning to destroy an 
army of wooden men by rolling them 
down with a wooden ball, while all the 
array of fine lords and chamberlains, 
and knights and courtiers applauded 
the murderous lesson. 

There is perhaps no more amusing 
piece of toadyism to royalty in litera- 
ture than the verses written on the 
death of that right royal scoundrel and 
libertine, Charles [1, in which the poet, 
with a loyal blasphemy not often ex- 
celled, lands the poor prince in heaven 
in this impetuous fashion : 

‘Safely he cuts the thundering skies, 

Adorned with new imperious joys; 

Young angels kiss each tender limb, 

And fondly call him cherubim; 

His Savior and his Sire embrace him as 
he flies !” 

But there is no lack for supple joints 
and supple consciences in our own re- 
public, as has been evinced during the 
tour through the United States, of a 

\ussian bearing the title of the ‘“‘ Grand 
Duke Alexis,” a name which for a time 
was the daily topic of the leading 
newspapers, and which glided from 
the tongues of American citizens, and 
trickled from the pens of American 
newsmen, as glibly as though adulation 
of rank were a righteous characteristic. 
Of course this young man and his 
numerous attendants were perfectly 
free to come and go to or from these 

United States, at their pleasure ; but 

would it not have been better for him, 
and would it not have reflected more 
credit upon our people, had he been 
permitted to see us just as we are, in 
our everyday life; thus saving the 
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people of many communities the ex- 
pense of extravagant and useless osten- 
tation, and sparing the Russians the 
turgid attentions of petty town council- 
men and parvenue shoddyites. Dis- 
pite however the silly display that has 
been made here over the advent of this 
young man, we still believe that the 
great heart of the American people 
beats in sympathy with the glorious 
declarations of the days of ’76, and that 
there are but few in our midst who 
deem that rank is aught but the 
guinea’s stamp, or that a man is less a 
man for a’ that. The American office- 
seekers will get down as_ low 
and crawl as far as the Euro- 
pean courtier. And the bowing 
of a courtier is always the degradation 
of the man. He who wins in any 
calling by cringing and flattery is not to 
be envied. 

A Roya. gift from a Mohammedan 
King to a Christian Hospital and Med- 
ical School is an event of some signifi- 
cance. The father of the Nawab of 
Rampore, whose territory lies in the 
northwestern provinces of India, near 
the Himalaya Mountains, was friendly 
to the British during the Sepoy revolt, 
and was honored by them at its close 
with a superb testimonial of silver-plate. 
The present Nawab visited Miss 
Swain’s Hospital and Medical School, 
to which he gave a Thousand Rupees, 
and his Summer Palace at Bareilly, ad- 
joining the Mission premises, and 
valued at $15,000. There are forty- 
two acres of land, an immense brick 
house, which can be well arranged for 
a hospital, two fine old wells (of special 
value in that dry land), and a garden. 
Miss Clara A. Swain, the first lady- 
physician sent to India, went out under 
the auspices of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of the M. E. Church. 
The Hindoo women, in their sorest 
need, can not see the face of a man, 
and of their condition the physician is 
only permitted to judge by the tension 
of a thread tied around the wrist of the 
patient and passed into the adjoining 





room, or by the tongue protruded 
through a hole in a curtain. But Miss 
Swain could freely enter their secluded 
rooms, and they welcomed her, in their 
own expressive words, “as if all good 
came to them down from heaven with 
her.” In the first year she prescribed 
for and treated 1,225 patients at the 
Mission House, visited 250 at their 
homes, and instructed a Medical Class 
of girls in the Orphanage. The Ameri- 
can Society of Ladies, though only in 
the third year of its existence, sustains 
nine female missionaries in India and 
China, and three Girls’ Orphanages, in 
which large numbers of girls, many of 
them saved from famine, and from lives 
of shame and misery, are being trained 
to become the future teachers of their 
country-women. Between forty and 
fifty girls’ schools are also supported. 
These female schools are in some places 
held in a regular school-house, but more 
frequently in the privacy of the Zenana, 
where the lady-missionary and the 
Bible-women, forty of whom are em- 
ployed, can meet the female members 
of several families and give them in- 
struction. $22,397 were raised for this 
work during the last year, and the 
amount appropriated for this year is 
$37,000, 

Have we really wrought out a civil- 
ization, or have our improved appli- 
ances and our increased intelligence 
served only to make us more skillful 
barbarians than were our ancestors of 
half a dozen centuries ago? We who 
live in the nineteenth century, and 
especially we who speak English, talk 
a good deal about our civilization and 
our Christianity. We point to our 
free schools, and our free press, and 
our free pulpits, as at once the means 
and the eVidences of our improvement 
in all that makes men wiser and better. 
We made a treaty last year, which we 
held up for the admiration of the world, 
as a step in advance, calling aloud to 
our fellows: ‘See how we English- 
speaking people settle our differences, 
in accordance with the principles of our 
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civilization and our religion!’ We 
boasted a good deal of that treaty, and 
held it a first step toward the abolition 
of war and its attendant brutalities. 
We shuddered at the butchery of priests 
and hostages by the Communists. We 
were shocked at the wholesale execution 
of these same Communists when they 
fell into the power of the Thiers Gov- 
ernment. We have raised our English 
and American hands in horror at the 
atrocities of Valmaseda and his Spanish 
volunteers in Cuba. But are we any 
better than these people, whose barbar- 
ities, have made our blood run cold ? 
While we Anglo-Saxons are yet engaged 
in submitting our quarrels to arbitra- 
tion, and boasting of the fact as evi- 
dence of our Christian spirit, a four- 
line dispatch comes by the cable to 
make us ashamed of our lineage. It 
reads : 

‘Informations has just been received 
by the Government of the suppression of 
the Kooka insurrection. The prisoners 
were executed by being blown from the 
mouths of cannon.” 

Not a word of disapproval. Not 
even a modifying exclamation point. 
Prisoners taken in battle; prisoners 
who surrendered themselves to a civi- 
lized enemy ; prisoners whose cause has 
been lost, and who can therefore no 
longer be dangerous, are blown from 
the mouths of cannon by the people 
who have for years been preaching the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ to them, and 
professing to govern themselves by the 
Golden Rule! And England receives 
the news with gratification, while we 
chronicle the event as one of minor 
historical importance. What wust 
these Kookas think now of our religion 
and our civilization thus expounded 
and exemplified. 

A narrow-gauge railroad has been 
put in successful operation in Colorado, 
and we shall now have an opportunity 
to test by practical experiment the 
merits of the system about which so 
much has been written and said. It is 
claimed that narrow-gauge roads can be 





operated with safety over very sharp 
curves, and that for this and other 


reasons their cost is much less than that 


of wider tracks. If they prove to be 
successful as has been predicted, the 
resources of our Western States will be 
developed much more rapidly than they 
could otherwise have been, and we will 
have to thank the narrow-gauge for 
much of the rapidity of our future na- 
tional growth. 

THE parliament of the Netherlands 
has abolished the Dutch Embassy to 
the papal court, in view, probably, of 
the fact that the Pope’s present domin- 
ions consist of little else than a court. 
The Dutch were always an eminently 
sensible people. 

How completely civilization makes 
men brothers! Even Peru has con- 
tributed ten thousand dollars in aid of 
the sufferers by the Chicago fire. Peo- 
ple whom we are accustomed to think 
of as living almost out of the world, 
have heard of our countrymen’s calami- 
ty, and have stretched out a brotherly 
hand to their rescue. 

Ir is proposed in England to erect a 
monument of some sort to Charles 
Dickens, and it seems probable that 
the testimonial will take the shape of 
some grand endowment for the benefit 
of the poorer classes, for whose eleva- 
tion his pleading was always so elo- 
quent. Whatever its shape may be, a 
worthy monument should be erected to 
the memory of the man who charmed 
the world to laughter and to tears, and 
always to its own uplifting. 

THE Czar of Russia works reforms 
with the utmost deliberation. He has 
recently appointed a commission to in- 
quire into the expediency of abolishing 
whipping as a judicial punishment, and 
if this commission shall recommend a 
change, it will be made. Inasmuch as 
under the present system the pettiest 
criminal judge may at will sentence 
men for the smallest offenses to 
receive one hundred lashes with a pe- 
culiarly cruel scourging instrument, 
there would seem to be very little use 
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for a commission to sit upon the ques- 
tion of abolishing such a punishment. 

TEN years ago no name was more 
prominently in the minds of Americans, 
at least in the Northern States, than 
that of General Robert Anderson, the 
commander of Fort Sumter. Now his 
death in Nice recalls him like a dream 
to our memories, the swift march of 
events having left his name behind. 
The failure of his health prevented his 
taking part in the war, and he has been 
ever since 1861 living like a valetudin- 
arian, bolstering his broken health by 
travel. His remains were brought to 
this country by the United States ship 
Gruerriere. 


WAAA AAA 


THe Miscettany.—We 
in this number a most interesting his- 


commence 
tory of Ancient Rome. I[t will be con- 
tinued until completed. We expect to 
be able to commence the history of 
France as soon as April and perhaps in 
March. 
distinguished persons, will add much to 


the value of the MIscELLANY. 


These histories of nations and 


———— AAA 


g2F Our subscribers can help us very 
much in publishing the Misce.Lany, at 
its present very low price, by being 
very prompt in sending us the advance 
pay. 
by mail at our risk, only have some one 


You may send money in letters 


witness that you send it. 


WAM AAAA AA 


2° We hope our good friends will 
not slacken their efforts in getting new 
subscribers. Never has there been so 
good a time to get subscribers for the 
MISCELLANY as now. Wherever we 
go we find that the MisceLiany is 
rising in public favor. 





Ras We h »> that those who owe 
us for the MisceLuany for the past 
year, will raise the money and send it 
We shall be obliged to 
charge such 25 or 50 cents extra, if we 


to us at once. 


have to employ some one to call on 
them for payment. We have been 
liberal in the extreme, and shall expect 
all to be honorable with us and pay us 
for every number. 


We give the following from the 
many high expressions of the Misce-.- 
LANY : 


[Morenci New Era. | 


“WELLMAN’S MISCELLANY. —- We 
cannot too highly commend this excel. 
lent magazine to all our readers, and 
we only regret that a journal of such 
intrinsic merit should not be read more 
generally in all our households. Mr. 
Wellman has long been known in this 
region as a gentleman of high literary 
taste, and his purpose is to make his 
valuable monthly a medium of sound, 
high-toned and elevated Christian lit- 
erature.” 


| From a Subscriber. | 

‘If we had more such reading as the 
MISCELLANY and less novels, ‘ the 
world would be better for it.” May 
you long live to carry on this great 
work you have undertaken, to bring 
mankind toa higher and nobler state 
of existence.” 

Yours truly, 
J. B. HoaGuanp. 
Napoleon, Feb., 1872. 











